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Events of the Geek 


Tue war for the enforcement of the Turkish Treaty 
has begun in earnest. There are rumors that a call will 
presently be made for the voluntary return to service of 
15,000 or 20,000 British ex-soldiers. The first heavy 
blow of the Greek campaign in Asia Minor has been 
struck with success. The Greeks caught the Turks in the 
valley of the Meander before their concentration was 
complete, and defeated them, it is said, with heavy 
losses. The plan of campaign seems to be to occupy the 
railway lines from Panderma to Afiun Karahissar, which 
give control in Western Asia Minor. This would, no 
doubt, relieve the pressure on the small British forces 
round Ismid, and deter Mustafa Kamel from any 
thought of retaking Constantinople, but it would not 
affect his command of Anatolia, where his chief strength 
has always lain. The French are joining only formally 
in this new war, and the Italians have announced that 
they will take no part in it. As yet the Greeks have 
taken no steps to conquer Eastern Thrace. Meanwhile, 
the tame Turkish Cabinet of Constantinople has sent in 
reservations to the Treaty which practically amount to its 
rejection, for they refuse to concede the Greek claims to 
Smyrna and Thrace, or to accept the financial clauses. 
It looks as though the Allies (which means in this con- 
nection only ourselves and the Greeks) will have to 
occupy and administer the whole of Turkey, if the Treaty 
is to be enforced. 


* * * 


Iraty meanwhile seems to be in a state of strong 
reaction against all Imperialist adventure. A battalion 
of Bersaglieri revolted at Ancona rather than embark 
for Albania, and armed mobs under anarchist leadership 
maintain an obstinate guerilla warfare, there and else- 
where. Signor Giolitti’s programme speech declared 





unequivocally for the independence and integrity of 
Albania. He made only one serious reservation, that 
Italy must have “ 


guarantees ” 


against the occupation of 

It is not clear whether he 
meant that Italy must occupy it herself. Even so, it 
would suffice to hold the island which commands the 
mouth of the harbor, without holding the port or the 
town. A telegram from Belgrade reports the capture of 
Valona by the Albanians, and the surrender of .its 
garrison. That may indicate only the pleasure of the 
Serbs in contemplating Italy’s embarrassments, but the 
fact seems to be that in her present difficulties Italy has 
neither the will nor the men to hold Albania. She 
would be wise, before it is too late, to make terms with 
the Albanians. There the Serbs have been before her, 
and are even ‘preparing in some measure to tolerate 
Albanian nationality in their own conquered province of 
Kossevo. 


Valona by any other Power. 


* * * 


left 
him _ are 


Mr. Krassry has 
negotiations 
broken. 


England, and the 
with suspended but not 
The main difficulty is still the complex 
question of property, ranging from the claims of 
merchants with outstanding debts to those of the big 
concession-owners of the Siberian mines. The answer 
from Moscow is still, we gather, the old one that it will 
make every effort to meet the demands of these various 
interests as part of a negotiation leading up to a definite 
peace. If Mr. Lloyd George’s allies and colleagues forbid 
him to concede a formal peace, while part, but only a 
part, of the Anglo-Russian trading world insists on 
reparation without peace, the whole transaction may 
break down. To our thinking it is impossible to press 
these claims for losses to our subjects, heavy as they 
doubtless were, without facing the fact that our own 
breaches of neutrality in the civil war expose us, on 
the lines of the “ Alabama’’ award, to immense counter- 
claims. Meanwhile Russia is finding elsewhere industries 
which are quite ready to supply her needs. Both Sweden 
and Italy are building locomotives for her, from Denmark 
she is getting agricultural machinery. The minefield of 
the Neva is still maintained by the Finns, but anything 
can enter Reval. We shall find it rather difficult to keep 
the Turkish Straits closed against her if Italy is resolved 
to trade through them. 


* * * 


Arter long delays a new Polish Cabinet has been 
formed under Mr. Grabski. Though he is a prominent 
“National Democrat ’’ (7.¢., of the extreme landowning 
Conservative party), his programme of expansion is 
relatively moderate. He would annex much Russian 
territory outright, but he would claim less than the more 
Liberal President Pilsudski, whose plan is to set up 
immense satellite buffer States under Polish protection. 
The President’s party is evidently in grave difficulties as 
the result of the loss of Kieff, and M. Grabski has even 
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ventured to name as his Foreign Minister Prince 
Sapieha, the Polish Minister in London, who led the 
plot, eighteen months ago, when the President was 
kidnapped. Though M. Grabski may be inclined to 
patch up some kind of peace, the declarations made in 
his name suggest that enough of the old megalomania 
lingers to make any peace impossible. The military news 
is fragmentary, but it points to further Russian 
successes and to big retreats by the Poles. The latter, 
we believe, are now asking for peace, which the 
Bolshevists will probably refuse, for they have now a 
great national movement behind them, deeply stirred by’ 
the provocation of the Poles, and determined to have 
done with their armies. 


* * * 


IRELAND is given over more and more to anarchy. 
Three British officers with a fishing party on the Black- 
water have been surprised by Sinn Feiners ; one who tried 
to escape being wounded, while a third, General Lucas, 
commanding the garrison of Fermoy, was kidnapped and 
remains “in custody” in a Sinn Fein “ prison.’’ Two 
policemen have also been shot in the Bantry district. 
The answer has been a set of reprisals by soldiers and 
policemen, without even a disguising mask of authority. 


‘ “ 


* * * 


Our Irish correspondent thus describes these last 
episodes in the English government of Ireland :— 


“On Friday morning a party of uniformed and 
armed men, known to be police, wreaked their will on 
the town of Bantry. At 2 a.m. they forced their way 
into the house of a well-known Sinn Feiner, and, in 
his absence, killed his brother, an invalid cripple. 
Subsequently, shops and dwelling-houses were fired 
with petrol and bombs, and the police and military 
interfered with the attempts made to extinguish the 
fires. Comparative quiet was restored when, after a 
meeting of the local magistrates, the resident magis- 
trate presiding, and with the assent of the district 
inspector of police, the police were confined to their 
barracks and the military withdrawn from the streets. 
A patrol of magistrates and citizens took control of the 
streets. Somewhat similar events took place the same 
night in Limerick and Tralee. On Sunday night three 
hundred soldiers ran amok for the second time in 
Fermoy and wrecked the town, doing damage to the 
estimated amount of £40,000. They are stated to have 
been led by officers, one of whom declared that the 
town would ‘go up’ the next night if the kidnapped 
General Lucas were not returned. Houses were raided 
and fired in the Fermoy neighborhood, and men indis- 
criminately fired on and wounded.from military lorries. 
On the same night Lismore was partially wrecked with 
bombs, hand grenades, and rifle-fire.’’ 


* * * 


As we write, the mystery of the Democratic Con- 
vention at San Francisco deepens on its personal side. 
Mr. McAdoo, the President’s son-in-law, and perhaps 
the strongest favorite at its opening, has been 
suddenly withdrawn upon orders “ from the East.’’ This 
on the surface should immensely improve the chances 
of Governor Cox, of Ohio, whose dangerous proclivity to 
dampness, if not to wetness, appears to have been 
rendered innocuous by the rejection of a wet “ plank ”’ 
in the preliminary draft program. But nothing quite 
so simple can have happened. If it be true that the 
platform is to bind the party to a League of Nations 
plank, “just as President Wilson wants it,’’ some out 
and out champion for this policy must be forthcoming. 
The possibility of Mr. Wilson’s nomination for a third 
term, and a fight on this supreme issue, has naturally 
revived. But does his health admit even of a “ porch”’ 
campaign? Meanwhile, the name of Mr. Davis is still 
bandied about with much persistenee, his unrevealed 
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policy lending itself to facile speculations. Much must 
depend upon Mr. Bryan in his capacity of King-maker. 
Has he bartered his addiction to League reservations for 
a stiff prohibition plank, and would he throw his 
battalions on the side of the Administrative nominees? 


* * * 


WE have little space this week to deal with the un- 
completed tale of the Government's policy on railways and 
coal mining. In both cases the aim is at a mixed system 
of State control (acting through Ministries of Mines and 
Transport), owners’ or directors’ control, and Whitleyism. 
So far as coal is concerned, we imagine that the Bill 
cannot stand the joint assault of the coal-owners and the 
miners, the latter bent on avenging the denial of 
nationalization, and that at least the shocking heresy 
of making wages depend on local profits must be 
extirpated. Minerals are to be nationalized, though on 
what principle of working or compensation—save that 
they are to be leased from the State—no one knows. 
Half-and-half nationalization nominally stops here. The 
existing mines go back to the owners, who, however, have 
to share management with the workers, and must also 
submit to controlled prices for exported coal. The same 
vein of compromise runs through the Railway Bill, under 
which the system will fall into a series of regional group- 
ings, not very brilliantly conceived, for while competi- 
tion seems extinguished in the southern area, it will be 
retained in the western district. There is the same 
scheme of mixed management, and the shareholders are 
to get no more than a guarantee of pre-war dividends, 
while the surplus revenues are pooled to make a general 
fund for ‘‘ development.’’ Sir Eric Geddes has had a 
bad Parliament and Press for his exposition of the railway 
situation, for he embittered the debate by a vicious 
and very uncandid attack on Mr. Runciman, which if it 
implicates anybody, reflects on Lord Ashfield, and 
is incidentally an illustration of the evils of a “ busi- 
ness’’ Government. Both Sir Eric Geddes and Lord 
Ashfield were taken from railway management to the 
service of the State, the latter to supervise in its interest 
an arrangement he had made in that of his company! 
No wonder he failed. 





* * * 


We doubt whether, unless this Government is 
speedily replaced, there will ever be a Free Press in 
Britain again. Its new Official Secrets Bill, even as it 
came down amended from the Lords, simply carries on 
the process of State-control, State-suggestion, and State- 
intimidation of the Press which went on all through the 
war. If this was not the Government’s aim, what is it? 
The State already possesses ample means of guarding its 
secrets, and punishing those who betray them. Not 
satisfied with this, the Lord Chancellor actually proposed 
to send an editor to prison if he merely failed to return to 
a Government Office a paper which it had issued, 
and then thought proper to recall ; maybe because it told 
too much truth, or too little even for this assembly of 
Truthful Jameses. Under the amendment these penalties 
are to be confined to editors retaining documents “ for 
any purpose prejudicial to the safety or interests of the 
State.’? These are the dangerous words that’ our 
Bombas coin to buy up truth and freedom with. If there 
were a Press opinion worth its salt, it would unite to a 
newspaper to force the withdrawal of this Bill, or to put 
the Government that made it out of power. Finally, 
there is a bar on communications with a “ foreign agent.’’ 
Is it then a crime for a mere Pressman to see the 
Ambassador or the Consul of any State but his own? 
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WE are sorry to have to enter a very decided protest 
against the action of the Dean of Westminster which 
has accompanied his appeal for a fund of £250,000 to 
enable him to put Westminster Abbey in repair. No 
one who has lately examined the stonework of the Abbey, 
especially in the cloisters, can doubt the necessity for 
such an appeal; and the existing funds, if the Dean is 
right, are quite inadequate. The duty, therefore, lies 
on the nation of preserving the most precious and the 
most beautiful of its historical records. All the graver, 
therefore, is the error of the Dean in placing in 
advance much if not all the machinery of appeal at the 
disposal of the ‘‘Times.”’ We think that an equal 
appeal to the whole Press would have produced quite 
as elaborate an advertisement of the needs of the Abbey 
as that which the ‘‘ Times’’ of Tuesday prepared, as 
well as a much more widely circulated one. But that 
is a smaller thing than ,the choice of the Standing Com- 
mittee. There is no more delicate matter than the 
replacing of old stonework by new, and the widest 
differences exist as to the proper degree of interference 
with a mighty and exquisitely wrought structure like the 
Abbey. How is the Dean’s Standing Committee 
constituted for this work? Here is the first list of 
names :— 


The Archbishop of Canterbury, the Archbishop of 
York, the Speaker, the Lord Mayor of London, the 
President of the Royal Academy, the Mayor of West- 
minster (Viscount Doneraile), the Headmaster of 
Westminster School, Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Earl 
Haig, Viscount Milner, Viscount Northcliffe, Lord 


Stamfordham, Lord Lee of Fareham, and Lord Muir 
Mackenzie. 


* * * 


THis is a mere social Committee. What claim have 
Lord Haig, Lord Northcliffe, Lord Stamfordham, and 
Lord Lee to advise on the repair of the Abbey, and to lay 
down a safe rule of procedure for the architect and his 
staff? One misses even the name of a great Londoner— 
such, for example, as Mr. John Burns. It seems to 
us clear that the Dean, before he went to the magnates of 
the Court and Press, should first have assembled the best 
possible representation of the nation’s architectural] skill, 
and of its knowledge and feeling about great buildings. 
And in our view the nation will do well to withhold its 
help until these requirements are satisfied. 


* * * 


Tue blockade of Hungary declared by the Inter- 
national Trade Unionist organization as a reprisal 
against the White Terror is one of the most curious and 
significant developments of modern Labor. That 
opponents of ‘‘ direct action ’’ like Mr. Appleton should 
lead it, is baffling to our comprehension. Though doubtful 
in policy, it seems to be effective. Rail and river transport 
and even the posts into Hungary have ceased to work. 
The internal effects are surprising. Food is cheaper in 
Budapest than it was, for the dealers cannot export. 
That means that the blockade is hitting the right 
people, the landowning class. It has, however, had a 
boomerang effect upon Austria. The Hungarian 
Government is hard enough hit to have sent negotiators 
to Vienna to meet the Trade Union leaders. Mean- 
while, however, the ‘‘ White ’’ officers who conduct the 
terror by threats, murders, violations and tortures, and 
enjoy, it seems, the protection and approval of the 
Regent Admiral Horthey, are more than ever out of hand 
and threaten a military coup d’état. The diplomatic 
support given by our representatives to ‘‘ White”’ 
Hungary has not merely helped to make a hideous 
internal condition of disorder and reaction, it has also 
permitted the consolidation of a military party, linked 





with the similar people in Germany, which may before 
long upset the shaky ‘‘ peace’’ of Central Europe. 


* * * 


In an interesting letter to the ‘“ Westminster 
Gazette ’’ Mr. A. G. Gardiner makes a proposal for the 
settlement of the Teschen question which deserves 
careful consideration. He describes the anarchy in this 
province and the wholesale mutual murder of Poles and 
Czechs without partizanship, for he evidently holds our 
own view that in violence and unreason there is little to 
choose between the two races. A plébiscite seems 
impossible, and each side declares that if it loses the 
vote it will take the province by force of arms. Mean- 
while all Central Europe and especially Vienna is in 
mortal need of the coal which ought to be coming from 
Teschen. In Upper Silesia the outlook for a plébiscite 
seems no better: the Poles are wrecking it by violence 
and conspiracy. Mr. Gardiner proposes that Teschen 
and Upper Silesia should be constituted an autonomous 
State under the League of Nations, which would then 
have the task of distributing the coal fairly in accord- 
ance with the needs of the neighboring States. We 
should support this solution if the League had a little 
more reality and vitality. Considerable forces would 
be required to police the country, and we gravely doubt 
whether the Poles in particular would bow with much 
deference to the League, so long as France backs them. 
Now that the Allies have to deal at close quarters with 
Poles and Czechs and Serbs, it may begin to occur to 
them that the old Austria drove her unruly team 
relatively well in the circumstances. 

* * * 

Tue protest against the Plumage Bill in the 
“Times ’”’ of June 29th, whose signatories might easily 
lead the public to believe they were dealers in ostrich 
plumes expressing an honest opinion, is a typical example 
of the methods of the plumage trade. Recently 
the trade has been circulating statements to the effect 
that 3,000 workpeople will be affected by the Bill—they 
include the workers in ostrich plumes. Now the ostrich 
plume dealers declare their trade will be ruined—they 
include the most prominent names in the “ fancy 
feather”’ trade. As has been repeatedly pointed out in 
Tue Nation, and elsewhere, the plumage trade is the 
“Ostrich and Fancy Feather Trade Association,’’ and 
when it chooses to be dealers in the former, it leaves out 
the latter, and when the latter the former. No one would 
believe that the ostrich farmers have repeatedly declared 
that they would welcome a Plumage Bill in order (apart 
from humanity) to remove a competition which has 
damaged and is damaging their own trade. Double- 
dealing is indeed a commonplace of this cruel traffic. 
Only last week our Minister at Caracas was quoted as 
supporting the trade statement that the plumes of the 
sultan egrets were “moulted,’’ when what he actually 
said was: “ The vast majority of the plumes are obtained 
by the slaughter of the birds in the breeding season and 
no effective regulations exist, and, owing to local con- 
ditions, can exist for the control of the slaughter.’”’ Only 
the week before a pamphlet was being circulated by the 
trade to the effect that the plumes of the little white 
egret were “ picked up” and exported in large numbers 
to England, while Major Archer-Shee and Mr. Bartley 
Denniss in Committee were loudly protesting against the 
imputation of smuggling. 

* * * 

Next week Mr. Bertrand Russell will begin in Tue 
Nation a series of articles describing his recent visit to 
Soviet Russia, with special reference to the life of the 
common people under Soviet administration. 
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Politics and Affairs, 


ANOTHER SCRAP OF PAPER. 

Tue idea of the government of certain territories by 
“mandates ’’ on behalf of the League of Nations carries 
us back to those dark days of the war when statesmen 
felt it necessary to placate idealists. The Stockholm 
movement was gathering a momentum which alarmed 
the Governments. Annexations were out of fashion. 
Across the Atlantic Mr. Wilson was capable at any 
moment of launching some thunderbolt against the 
Imperialism of his “associates.’’ The British Labor 
Party had even proposed direct international govern- 
ment for all tropical Africa. 

In these conditions the subtle conception of the 
mandate ’’ was elaborated. Each from his own stand- 
point, Mr. Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George saw 
its possibilities, and welcomed it. It is one of 
those conceptions which will take its color from 
the world to which one presents it. A cynical 
society can make of it a rollicking comedy in hypocrisy. 
An honest, sharply self-critical society inspired by a 
selfless ideal of duty, might succeed in realizing from 
first to last the notion of a “sacred trust.’’ Read over 
Article 22 of the Covenant, and certain key phrases 
stand out which suggest a relationship substantially 
different from annexation. The well-being and develop- 
ment of the peoples of the mandated areas “form a 
sacred trust of civilization.’’ The Powers who exercise 


“ec 


guardianship over them are “ Mandatories on behalf of | 


the League.’’ As for the Turkish communities, they are 
to be recognized at once as ‘‘ independent nations,”’ 
subject to the acceptance of “ administrative advice and 
assistance by a Mandatory until such time as they are 
able to stand alone.’’ Then follows the most enlightened 
provision of the whole article:—‘‘ The wishes of these 
communities must be a principal consideration in the 
selection of the Mandatory.’’ The next paragraph in 
set terms refers only to Central Africa, but the spirit 
of its prescription of economic disinterestedness on the 
part of the Mandatory (he is to grant “equal 
opportunities for the trade and commerce of other 
Members of the League’’) was surely meant to apply 
to other mandated areas also. Next there is a provision 
for the exercise of a general supervision of the League, 
to which annual reports must be sent. Lastly we are 
told that “ the degree of authority, control or adminis- 
tration to be exercised by the Mandatory shall, if not 
previously agreed upon by the Members of the League, 
be explicitly defined in each case by the Council.”’ 

In point of fact all this idealistic superstructure was 
reared, to amuse Mr. Wilson and befog Labor, upon the 
sordid foundation of the Secret Treaties. | However 
much we might talk about the “ sacred trust,’’ pretend 
to be acting for the League, and affect to consult the 
wishes of the inhabitants, we have simply carried out 
the arrangements made among the Allies for the 
partition of Turkey in the early years of the war. France, 
Britain, Russia, and Italy arranged the division of the 
spoils, and the later intervention of the League has not 
in one iota modified their arrangements. There has 
been no pretence of consulting “the wishes’’ of the 
inhabitants. The Syrians violently object to the French 
mandate. That does not give us pause. As for the 
people of Mesopotamia, it requires an army of 80,000 
men, amply furnished with patrolling aeroplanes, to 
recoficile them to our disinterested ‘‘ tutelage.’’ None 
of these ex-Turkish communities appears to desire to live 
under a mandate at all, save only the Armenians, and 











they are the one people for whom the Allies will find 
no protector. In his speech of last week Mr. Lloyd 
George developed the striking ‘theory that it is the 
Allies and not the League who assign the mandates. 
We defy any simple person to read this article and 
maintain that view. We grant that it is nowhere stated 
that the League makes the appointment. It surely was 
unnecessary to state it. How else could the Mandatory 
exercise his tutelage “on behalf of the League’’? 
What else can be the meaning of the rendering by the 
Mandatory to the Council a report on “the territory 
committed to its charge.”’ 

The first step, then, in reducing the whole notion of 
the mandates to a clumsy comedy of hypocrisy was the 
assumption by the three chief Allies of the power to 
confer them. We will concede at once that in the actual 
state of the world this is merely a point of form. We 
on the seas and the French on the Continent have the 
balance of power so absolutely in our hands that when 
we happen to agree, which is very seldom, the rest of 
the world is a chorus. We wonder what would happen 
if, at the next meeting of the League’s Assembly, some 
respected but powerless little State like Switzerland or 
Norway were to complain that it had not been consulted, 
when Messrs. George, Millerand, and Nitti conferred a 
“mandate on behalf of the League’’ upon the British 
Empire for Mesopotamia? Nothing of the kind is likely 
to happen, but until it does, the League will be nothing 
but the handmaid of Allied policy. The scandal has, 
however, gone much further. Not only have the 
Mandatories been chosen by the three chief victors (the 
majority even of the Allies had no say in the matter), 
but they have drawn up for themselves the actual terms 
of the mandates. The Bill for the government and 
exploitation of Nauru was the first example of this 
procedure. The ordinance for the government of 
Mesopotamia was the second. It may or may not be a 
good plan. The point is that it is drafted solely by the 
British Government, and made final by its publication. 
It has been communicated solemnly to the people of 
Mesopotamia, as though to drive home to them that they 
are our subjects, and not the wards of the League. In 
point of fact we believe that the officials of the League 
long ago drafted provisional mandates. These were set 
aside. The Foreign Office preferred to make a plan of 
its own. 

Here, it seems to us, is a clear breach of the letter 
of the Covenant. A Treaty has been torn up, a “ scrap 
of paper’’ disregarded. Mr. George, we suppose, would 
take refuge in the curious, and, to our thinking, 
unfortunate qualifying clause, which tells us that 
mandates are to be defined in each case by the Council, 
“if not previously agreed upon by the Members of the 
League.”” But this exception does not cover the case. 
“The Members of the League’’ cannot be held to mean 
any three members who chose to meet in a villa on the 
Riviera. Britain, France, and Italy are not “the 
Members of the League.’’ They are three out of forty- 
five. One might as well contend that Cuba, Haiti, and 
Liberia could act for the League. This is an assumption 
of authority by individuals which would not be tolerated 
by the humblest parish council. It reduces the League 
to a farce. 

If one asks why there should be this indecent haste 
to assume the burden and responsibility of a sacred 
trust, the answer is, we fear, still less savory. The 
disinterested trust is a fiction. Mesopotamia means oil, 
and we are after the oil—it is better to use plain, vulgar 
words for an ugly thing. To be sure, Mr. Lloyd George 
has told us that the oil is going to belong to the 
Mesopotamian State. That is perhaps the most daring 
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of all his—shall we call them improvizations? The plain 
fact is that the oil belongs to the “ Turkish Petroleum 
Company,’’ which obtained a concession for it shortly 
before the outbreak of the war. The details have been 
stated quite plainly in the French Chamber. Mosul, as 
it happens, was assigned to France in the secret Treaties. 
Somehow we have contrived to keep it, much to the 
chagrin of M. Briand. By way of compensation we have 
given the German shares in this company, 25 per cent., 
to France. Mr. George himself admitted the truth in a 
parenthesis, as an after-thought. “The whole of the 
property will belong to the Arab State subject to any 
arrangements which were made before the war with 
Turkey.’’ As the whole of the oil of the Mosul and 
Bagdad vilayets was before the war assigned to this 
syndicate, it is impossible to attach any honest meaning 
to Mr. George’s statement. One might guess at a 
possible meaning. Perhaps the State will levy a royalty. 
Perhaps the lease is only for ninety-nine years, or some 
such period. It does not seem to cover Basrah, where 
there is little if any oil. The substantial fact is that the 
oil, any oil that matters for any time that need be 
counted, belongs three parts to British finance and one 
part to French. Thus do we “ secure equal opportunities 
for the trade and commerce of other Members of the 
League.” 

A very young student of the world and its ways, or 
a very bitter Socialist might enjoy the facile intellectual 
exercise of exposing hypocrisy and untruth so crude as 
this. Our own feeling approaches nausea. It would be 
pleasanter to look the other way and write about 
Shakespeare and the musical glasses. Until the few men 
in this House of Commons who combine honesty and 
independence and brains will face the Government, as 
the two Cecils are doing, and tell it in the plainest 
Anglo-Saxon words that these tricks of untruth and 
dishonor are smearing our repute in the world, 
destroying the faint hope of any working League, and 
burying idealism itself, the conclusion must be that the 
war has ended in a disregard of international right and 
good faith, meaner and more demoralizing by far than 
the frank wrongdoing of Bethmann-Hollweg, who had 
at the least the manhood to admit that he did evil under 
the stress of necessity. Here there is no necessity, and 
there is no honesty. There is a breach of treaties, a 
grasping at material wealth, a disregard of others’ 
interests and rights, rendered tenfold more odious 
because it is cloaked in deception. 





THE NEW DOMINION STATUS. 
WE are glad to see Lord Monteagle’s gallant attempt to 
apply to Ireland the remedy for her political ills to which 
most moderate minds have long been converging. We may 
doubt whether Dominion Government has an immediate 
chance of acceptance in the violent atmosphere of the 
hour. And when its time comes, its authors will, we 
think, be compelled to take into account the latest 
development of self-government in our existing 
Dominions. For Lord Monteagle’s Bill leaves out of the 
scope of his proposed government on the Dominion plan 
all foreign relations, except commercial treaties, the full 
control of defence, and the making of peace and war. 
Now this was Dominion Government a generation ago, 
but not to-day, as General Smuts appositely reminds us 
in an important speech of last week in the South African 
Parliament. Even before the war Canada demanded and 
obtained a voice in the foreign relations which particu- 





larly touched her interests and an extension of her treaty- 
making powers. Now she has separate diplomatic repre- 
sentation at Washington. Before the war Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier had asserted the right of Canada to decide for 
herself whether and to what extent she would take part 
in any war in which Great Britain might engage. 
Although the active co-operation of all parts of the 
impire in the Great War has exhibited the real strength 
of the voluntary union, it has also quickened the con- 
scious movement towards what General Smuts terms “a 
new status of Dominion.’’ We do not feel sure that 
either the people of this country or of the Dominions has 
made any serious attempt to confront the significance of 
these proposals, which will formally be presented at next 
year’s Imperial Conference. 

The Dominions will then demand an absolute 
equality of status with the British Isles in foreign rela- 
tions, including treaty-making powers, Imperial defence, 
and the making of war and peace. In view of the terms 
of co-operation during war, the participation of Dominion 
representatives in the War Cabinet, and the successful 
assertion of the claim to separate representation upon 
the Assembly of the League of Nations, it seems almost 
certain that the new formal status will be accorded, and 
that some arrangement upon this basis will be made 
amounting to a Federal Constitution for the British 
Empire. In envisaging “ Six independent and equal free 
nations’’—‘‘under a common Sovereign’’—General Smuts 
goes perhaps too far. For it is impossible to suppose that 
the immediate development of self-government for India 
will place her upon an identical footing with the 
Dominions. 

Apart from this, the proposal has implications of 
the utmost importance, not merely as regards the 
structure of our Empire, but in relation to the wider 
experiments of federal government which are afoot in 
the world. For the practical problems of this Imperial 
reconstruction are close akin to those which confront the 
makers of a League of Nations. The new demands of the 
Dominions are not merely, or perhaps mainly, for more 
independence. On the contrary the equal status would 
require a close, regular, and concerted policy for the 
external relations of the Empire and for the adjustment 
of the relations of its parts. War experience has made it 
manifest that, though the unanimous consent of the free 
nations in our Empire will be essential to an effective 
foreign policy and defence, this very process will require 
a standardizing of defensive resources and a proportionate 
agreement upon contributions of men and money towards 
the upkeep of Imperial government. The need of 
unanimity may rescue this new co-operation from the 
controlof a predominant partner. But the new status will 
quite sensibly diminish the actual freedom which the 
Dominions have for several generations enjoyed in the 


“disposal of their own public income. Whatever be the 


basis for equal contribution to the costs of an Imperial 
policy, this country must obtain considerable relief, and 
this relief implies a corresponding loss of fiscal 
freedom for the Dominions. If they are willing to help 
us bear the ever-growing risks and burdens of our free 
and dependent Empire, we can have no complaint to 
make. — 

At present, however, we doubt whether this implica- 
tion of the new status has been adequately realized. Yet 
it has aspects of grave importance. The constitutional 
and practical changes proposed for our self-governing 
Empire run on intelligible federal lines. It is proposed 
to form a loose federation of equal member-States under 
a Common Crown with a Supreme Court, the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy; Council, upon which the 
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Dominions presumably would be represented. We gather 
that unanimity is claimed not only for the resolutions 
establishing the new federal status, but also for the 
subsequent operation of the federal government. For 
majority decisions by any body, representative of popula- 
tion, volume of trade, or any other proportionate basis, 
would for some time to come secure a predominance for 
Great Britain which the Dominions would not tolerate. 
Unanimity, of course, is by no means an absolute barrier 
to effective co-operation. It may, indeed, be an indis- 
pensable condition to it. But it will put clear limits to 
the actual scope of Imperial policy, and may in some 
cases evoke or compel a dangerous concession on the part 
of this country to Dominion interests or prejudices. We 
have in mind two issues, the race question and tariffs. 
On either of them trouble might arise by a degradation of 
the more liberal policy hitherto pursued by Great Britain, 
both in her subject Empire and in relation to other 
outside countries. 

The color problem is too intricate for more than a 
bare passing reference. But the danger of an Imperial 
tariff, partly for the “conservation’’ of Imperial 
resources, partly for aefraying Imperial expenses by 
indirectly raised revenue, is too patent and too serious to 
neglect. If our domestic tariff-mongers were reinforced 
by the combined pressure of the Dominions, already 
deeply committed to protection and preference, it is easy 
to understand how, in a world kept dangerous by our 
peace-criminals, an early attempt might be made to carry 
into a full system of protection the early and fragmentary 
experiments already attempted by our Colonial Office. 
The preferences given to us by our Dominions have 
already been responsible not only for reprisals by other 
countries but for growing suspicion and ill-will. But 
any formal policy of preference applied throughout our 
Empire, acting upon the new passions left by the war 
would gather up a cloud of enmities against us in every 
quarter of the world. 

The clearest consequence of this abuse of 
federation would be the almost certain wreckage of the 
latest and most difficult application of that principle. 
We are not among those who rule out all special unions 
or agreements between nations as inconsistent with the 
project of a League of Nations. The federating prin- 
ciple may work at different levels and for differing pur- 
poses. It is, indeed, everywhere wanted to temper and 
qualify the hard application of the principle of self- 
determination. The present condition of the broken 
parts of Austria-Hungary and the neighboring Balkan 
States is a tragic example of the necessity of this com- 
promise or harmony between independence and com- 
munity of action. The fatal error of a self-regarding 
nationalism run mad is indeed illustrated in a score of 
terrible examples. Absolute independence is a false 
ideal, impracticable and undesirable, politically, econo- 
mically, morally. The corrective everywhere must be 
some form of federation, first a closer one with neighbors 
with whom a clear community of interests exists, and 
then a looser one with more distant neighbors. It may 
well be that the ideal towards which experience will 
direct us is that of a series of widening associations from 
the close Federal-State to the all-embracing League. If 
any rest or security comes to the Balkan States, it can 
only be upon the basis of local federation. One of the 
conspicuous services of President Wilson lay in the 
promotion of a genuinely federal principle, in substitution 
for the more arrogant interpretation of the Monroe 
Doatrine among the free States of America. Our free 
Empire is now by a separate impulse moving in the same 
direction. What is of vital importance in-this wholesome 
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modern tendency is that the local or partial federations 
should be kept free from the spirit of exclusiveness. 
The danger of our time is lest the suspicions and separa- 
tist passions of the war should try and express the federal 
spirit in new competing alliances and rival Leagues. For 
to them the ideals of the security and commonwealth of 
the whole world will be sacrificed. 





THE RAMROD IN THE MACHINE. 

Ir is no exaggeration to say that we are faced in this 
country with the complete breakdown of the industrial 
and commercial system which existed before the war. 
With all its faults and all its waste that system at least 
did work. But the present mixture of competition, 
control, partial control, and decontrol absolutely refuses 
to function. While in one corner of the industrial world 
the Government sits supinely and allows the most 
colossal profiteering to go on unchecked, in another it 
thrusts its clumsy hand into the machine and dislocates 
the whole mechanism. We are suffering from the vices 
of both systems and are deprived of the values of either. 
It is admitted that the readjustment from war to peace 
was a difficult problem. But with a Ministry of All 
the Talents the solution ought to have been 
found. The truth is that when the Armistice broke in 
upon it, the Government had either no plans or 
bad plans. The only effective plan which it had ready 
for immediate application was Mr. Lloyd George’s 
electioneering scheme for a “coupon.” Regarded 
solely from the point of view of his immediate necessities, 
it worked admirably. For the rest nothing was ready 
that would work. 

Take the scheme of demobilization by trades, with 
the arbitrary selection of the “pivotal men’’ for 
immediate discharge. In the case of a short war, that 
might have been practicable. But the military pundits 
who drew it up ought to have known that after four 
years of trench warfare, with a married soldiery largely 
recruited by conscription, it was impossible to enforce it. 
Under it, soldiers who had been four years abroad found 
themselves held up indefinitely, while the later classes of 
men who had spent a few months in the Army, because 
they were by merit or by favor declared to be “ pivotal 
men,’’ were going home at once. The whole Army was 
“fed up’’; it wanted to get back home and make sure of 
its job. Hence we had the scenes of leave-men at 
Folkestone refusing to re-embark for France, and having 
to be very delicately handled if an ugly mutiny were 
to be avoided. The result was that the original scheme 
had to be thrown overboard, and with vast confusion and 
delays a new system adopted. 

When these men left the Army. and returned to 
civil life, what did they find? Where were the boasted 
plans of reconstruction? For two years a specially 
created Ministry of Reconstruction had been ingeminat- 
ing a prospect as alluring as the villages of Potemkin. 
It had issued floods of booklets. It had collected 
advisory committees and discussed whether the new 
houses were to have a parlor or a living-room, whether 
the bath-room was to be outdoors or indoors. It had 
drawn up paper plans and compiled meticulous regula- 
tions. But it had done nothing to enable the local 
authorities to start building as soon as the Armistice 
struck the hour of noon. There was paper in abundance, 
but nothing else. The effect is that while Mr. Lloyd 
George in November and December, 1918, promised 
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“homes for heroes’? with the liberality of an 
enchanter, in May, 1920, only a few hundred have been 
actually erected. The Reconstruction Ministry had 
estimated that 100,000 houses should be erected in the 
first twelve months after the war. It could not build 
them, we agree, during the progress of hostilities ; but it 
ought to have had everything ready to begin at once 
when the Armistice arrived. Instead, we found 
thousands of building trade operatives drawing for 
months 30s. per week unemployed pay out of the pockets 
of the income-tax-payer while the bricks were unlaid. 
The Government controlled the materials, so that there 
was nothing to prevent them from starting; but it was 
not until April, 1920, that the Ministry of Health could 
be got to sanction cottages of pisé de terre for country 
villages. The record of this bureaucracy is a 
startling tale of inefficiency. Take, for instance, the 
latest from Irvine, in Scotland, which is building 
cottages of bricks made at Dreghorn five miles away. 
The regulations of the Ministry of Health and of the 
Ministry of Transport ordain that these bricks must be 
delivered at “ the nearest railway station.”” Now, Irvine 
has two railway stations, and that on the Caledonian 
Railway is a little nearer the building site than the 
Glasgow and South-Western station. Only in the month 
of May it has come to light that the bricks are got 
to the Caledonian railway station by being taken by rail 
to Kilmarnock, then to London, and thence back to the 
Caledonian railway station at Irvine, a distance of 921 
miles! If they had been sent by the Glasgow and South- 
Western line they would have had a railway journey of 
five miles and a little longer cartage. We shall see later 
how incidents of this sort block our railway system and 
force up prices. 

When Mr. Lloyd George promised the public 
“homes for heroes,’’ few of the localities realized that 
they would be called on to raise local loans to pay for 
them. But with Army estimates still 125 millions and 
every branch of the combatant estimates proportionately 
swollen, it was necessary, after fifteen months of delay, to 
bring this unpalatable truth home to them. Hence the 
L.C.C. has had to issue a £5,000,000 housing loan, of 
which 90 per cent. remains in the hands of underwriters, 
and Birmingham, asking for £3,000,000, has raised 
£162,000. Its Local Housing Bonds Publicity Com- 
mittee has in consequence issued a manifesto declaring 
the issue a failure, and calling upon the Government to 
raise the funds. The credit of the local authorities has 
been seriously undermined by colossal Government 
borrowing, and no care has been taken by the Govern- 
ment that avoidable obstacles should be removed. Thus, 
two days before the L.C.C. housing loan was issued at 
6} per cent., the Bank rate was raised to 7 per cent., 
and four days before the Government’s own issue of 
Housing Bonds was inaugurated by Mr. Bonar Law at a 
Guildhall meeting, the Treasury issued another set of 
bonds at higher rates of interest to reduce the floating 
debt. “Co-ordination ’’ is a word unknown among the 
Prime Minister’s galaxy of Supermen. 

When we reach the vital question of foodstuffs, we 
find that every imaginable variety of blunder was 
achieved. The first was to waste a month in electioneer- 
ing. Then the Peace Congress by its insane rivalries 
deferred the German settlement until the militarists and 
the Spartucists had time to raise their heads. Rival wars 
and riots kept Germany poor and unemployed, when the 
truest statesmanship would have set her population to 
work, in her neighbors’ interest as well as her own. For 
eight months this condition was deliberately aggravated 
by the issue of proclamations, which Mr. Justice Sankey has 





now held to be absolutely illegal, forbidding the importa- 
tion of the few commodities which Germany could export. 
How serious an injury this policy has been to our own 
people is suggested by the Food Controller’s artless 
remark recently that the price of sugar, which is now 
1s. 24d. per lb. (instead of 24d. pre-war), could not be 
expected to fall until the production of beet sugar in 
Germany and Austria can be restored. This insane 
policy was accompanied by the maintenance of “a sort of 
war’ against Russia. At one stroke this policy pre- 
vented the Soviet Government from reorganizing its own 
industrial system and ourselves and the rest of the world 
from importing the wheat-stuffs of which, according to 
Mr. Lloyd George, Southern Russia is full. Simul- 
taneously, we have been deprived of the oil supplies of 
Baku, and stand in danger of losing our Persian Gulf 
supplies should a Bolshevist campaign of retaliation in 
Persia develop. Instead of helping to set Europe on its 
feet, and to restore the wealth-production of the world, 
the Coalition has realized the crude passions of the 
Bottomleys and the Billings, and kept Central Europe, 
including Germany, our late enemy, and Russia, our 
late Ally, alike in a state of civil war. Even now, 
when M. Krassin is in this country negotiating with the 
Premier, General Wrangle is using munitions supplied 
by us to attack the Bolshevist armies. 

This chaotic policy has been reflected at home. Each 
Minister has done that which seemed right in his own 
eyes. The Board of Trade, without consulting the Food 
Ministry, shipped to this country last summer vast 
cargoes of Australasian mutton which the latter could 
only sell at prices which would have shown a huge 
deficit. The Wool Control last year brought 2,000,000 
bales to London against about 800,000 bales in pre-war 
times. In June, 1919, there were 600,000 bales in the 
London Docks, or 250,000 bales more than the Port of 
London Authority had agreed with the Government to 
accommodate at one time. Wool had to be piled in huge 
heaps on the quays, and covered with tarpaulins. It 
congested and blocked everything, but this huge 
supply was not allowed to reduce the price of 
wool or the colossal profits of the Bradford 
spinners. Early in January, 1920, there were thirty- 
three steamers in the river waiting to discharge their 
cargoes in the Port of London. The vessels themselves 
represented a value of 10 millions, and their cargoes were 
valued at 16 millions more. Some of them had been idle 
for weeks. The natural effect of these delays was that 
the ships made fewer voyages, and that the charges 
for demurrage and for damage to cargo helped to heap 
up prices for the consumer. Among these ships were 
large liners like the “ Ceramic’’ and the “ Euripides,’’ 
which were constantly burning coal to keep their freezing 
installations going or their meat cargoes would rot. 

The Government sat supine amid all this waste and 
confusion. So long ago as November, 1918, the Port and 
Transit Committee, an advisory body of which Sir 
Norman Hill was chairman, demanded that the 
coastwise steamer traffic should be re-established, so 
that goods should be landed at the smaller ports instead 
of congesting the berths, wharves, and railway lines at 
the larger ports. It was not until July 4th, 1919, that 
the War Cabinet dealt partially with that problem, and 
only on August 20th, 1919, did the Ministry of 
Transport issue a plan which entirely omitted coal 
traffic from its purview. The Government itself was one 
of the greatest sinners. In that very month it 
was shown that the Ministry of Munitions had 
declined to send a large quantity of empty powder cases 
by coasting steamers from Bristol to Woolwich, and 
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cartridge and shell cases from Bristol to Plymouth. Ata | convinced that Labor, whatever its virtues may be, 


time when the supply of railway waggons at Bristol was 
utterly inadequate to remove the grain supplies dis- 
charged at that port, the Ministry of Munitions insisted 
on sending their consignments by rail. 

These blunders have not ceased. Mr. George himself 
told the House on March 4th, 1920, that although there 
had been “ some congestion ’’ of tea in London—a very 
mild statement of the facts—‘ arrangements have been 
made to divert certain shipments to other ports.’’ In 
May it was revealed in the “Star” that one of these 
vessels, the “ City of Canton,’’ was sent from Tilbury to 
Glasgow, and unloaded there. Then the tea was re- 
loaded and the vessel sent back to Tilbury. When the 
Government ordered tea-ships to be diverted, it made no 
enquiry as to whether there were any stipulations in the 
charter requiring that the tea should be delivered in 
London, but it adopted the usual hand-to-mouth policy 
of the Coalition, and enabled Mr. George to make that 
misleading answer. One tea-ship was diverted to a port 
which had no machinery for discharging such a heavy 
cargo, and no warehouses big enough to hold it. All 
these facts might have been discovered beforehand, but 
our bureaucracy is superior to considerations of this kind. 
If it can build its houses on paper, if it can clear its docks 
by the same method, it is satisfied, and within the last 
few days there has been issued another roseate official 
account of the clearance of the docks. When all else fails, 
it will lay the blame on the shoulders of labor—the brick- 
layers, because they have not consented to “ dilute ’’ an 
industry which can provide men to build all the houses 
even Mr. George professed to build in a year; the 
dockers, because they do not work overtime so readily as 
in the days when they struggled frantically at the dock 
gates for the privilege of earning less than sixpence an 
hour. We had better realize that with regard to the dock 
laborer these inhuman struggles are over. The shortage 
of man-power will alone prevent their return. 
is all the more reason for an intelligent direction of trade 
and commerce. Brains must make up for our deficiency 
in man-power. It may be that an intelligent and far- 
seeing race of private capitalists will yet arise on the 
ruins of the existing system. Of one thing we are 
assured, that the nation will not long endure the waste, 
the delay, the inconvenience, the cost, of a system of 
bastard Collectivism, such as that which now sprawls over 
vast provinces of our economic life. 





THE LABOR PARTY AFTER SCARBOROUGH. 
From every point of view the Scarborough Labor gather- 
ing was a great Conference—great in numbers and great 
in debate. It showed that the mind of Labor was fixed 
on real human concerns and that its sense was soundly 
practical. It was a Party at its best—a union of 
citizens judging world affairs on principle; and its pro- 
nouncements may be taken as a declaration of what 
Labor would do were it in power. 

With due appropriateness the Party which is 
accused of thinking of nothing but wages and hours, 
devoted five-sixths of its time to considering international 
affairs. It recognized in a way it has never done before 
that to get to its pits, its factories and its cupboards, it 
had to go through Europe. Its spokesmen showed that 
they knew the way. As I sat listening to speaker after 
speaker telling what he had seen in Hungary, in Poland, 
in Germany, in Russia, and developing the true policy 
for handling the problems which each presented, the 
recollection that there are still sages in our midst who are 
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cannot handle foreign affairs, came as a very bad joke. 

Scarborough showed that Labor in power would 
treat foreign problems as a coherent whole. A delegate 
remarked that self-determination was a dangerous and 
meaningless shibboleth, but though the Conference 
rejected that view and adopted self-determination as a 
fundamental principle in solving nationalist difficulties, 
it declined to regard it as absolute. It set before it the 
task of combining national freedom with international 
security. Thus it approached Europe at a new angle. 
Its mind worked not upon the war (or wars) that was to 
end war, but upon the peace that was to end war. Its 
view, therefore, was that every day existing policies 
continue is a day in the history of increasing confusion, 
because these policies are altogether on wrong lines and 
do not make for the purposes they are assumed to 
pursue. A Labor Government would begin with new 
assumptions. Downing Street says: ‘‘ Let us have 
power, let us have possession, let us order the world 
according to our convenience. Only thus can we have 
peace.”’ Scarborough said: ‘‘ Let us understand the 
causes of unrest and directly attack them. Then we shall 
have peace.’’ From the one, a policy of Imperialism, 
of military occupation, of alliances upon temporary 
interest, of subjection, issues; from the other, one of 
fréedom, of self-government, of a _ real League of 
Nations. 

The detailed content which Scarborough gave to its 
policy was a complete reversal of our Russian policy, an 
immediate re-opening of trade and a lifting of the 
blockade, a reconstruction of the League of Nations, the 
setting of the Economic Council in motion so as to re- 
establish international transport, industry and markets. 
On the political side it declared for a policy of hands off 
foreign Governments, and, during the period when the 
peoples have to go through a transition stage of fear and 
unsettlement and when political missions may have to 
remain in foreign capitals, a vigilant watchfulness 
against every movement which tends to suppress public 
opinion and impose terrors either White or Red. The 
most effective interference is the interference of exposure, 
and so the Conference singled out for special censure the 
conduct of our mission in Hungary, which has been guilty 
of false reporting and of friendship for military Govern- 
ments. It committed itself categorically to a removal 
from the Peace Treaties of all provisions which could 
not be justified on grounds of wisdom and necessity, and 
took the position that it was not the privilege of the 
conqueror to dominate but to do justice. From that 
standpoint, it saw all its problems in relation and in 
proportion. 

Its programme of domestic politics was egually con- 
sistent and thorough, and proceeded upon plan. It 
declared for the nationalization of mines and railways, 
and it asked that in the control of nationalized services 
and production, bureaucracy should be reduced to a 
minimum, and the people actually engaged—not only the 
workmen, but the managers and the technicians as well 
—should share directly in the responsibilities of working. 
It faced the problem of finance. It saw industry in 
future overburdened by dead charges and labor eaten 
into and irritated by pure parasitism. Mr. Kirkwood 
put the case into a staggering illustration. Before the 
war, rents paid on a certain type of house in Glasgow 
had to bear a charge of £8 per annum as interest on 
capital ; the charge on the same houses built now is £60. 
The Conference, knowing itself, knows that that means 
disquiet and disturbance. In the national interests, debts, 
interest, and prices must be lowered, and they all hang 
together. Debt can be dealt with only by a conscription 
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of wealth, and that Scarborough nailed securely to the 
mast-head of Labor. 

The debate on housing was valuable, chiefly because 
it revealed and concentrated the bitter enmity of the 
Conference to the Government. The story told by dele- 
gates from widely scattered places and by men on the 
local bodies concerned was of Government obstruction 
and incompetence in dealing with the housing shortage. 
Criticism warmed into contempt, and the resolution 
passed, though it demanded the resignation of Dr. 
Addison, was weak compared with the actual tales of 
experience with which it was supported. Scarborough 
plainly demanded that a clear-cut line of opposition 
should be taken up by the Parliamentary Party. The 
delegates showed none of those apologetic amenities 
which, like long coat tails, so often entangle the feet 
of the Party in Parliament. They would not censure 
their own Party because that virtuous act would be 
abused by political opponents, so they gave it to under- 
stand that they would accept its report and be glad to 
proceed to other business if it would promise to consider 
all that had been said against it. They returned to the 
subject later, however, and resolved that Members of 
Parliament should not take up duties that prevented 
them from doing Parliamentary work. If the Scar- 
borough lead is followed, the Labor Party in the House 
of Commons will show a vitality and alacrity in Opposi- 
tion which it has hitherto lacked. 
over a new leaf. 

Upon Ireland alone was there a note of apparent 
uncertainty. The question that seemed to trouble the 
Conference was this: ““ Are we bound to assume that in 
its present temper and conditions Ireland’s voice expresses 
final opinions? Would not the task of a Labor Govern- 
ment be to have a kind of armistice during which Ireland 
could speak her true mind? In approaching a ruffled 
country and an angry people, is it not essential that a 
Party which has had no responsibility in sowing the wind 
should keep itself free from commitments except general 
declarations as to how it proposes to allow the people to 


It was asked to turn 





speak?” The Party, therefore, rejected resolutions 
which assumed that England should impose its will on 
Ireland, and left the matter with a declaration that a 
representative assembly ought to be called which should 
state what Ireland really wanted. I am sure that in the 
long run this is the correct attitude for a British political 
party to assume, even if at the moment it may not appear 
to be very heroic. Irish Republicanism is the creation of 
a muddling English Government; the strength of Sinn 
Fein has the same origin; it is enough that the Labor 
Party should state that it would apply the same prin- 
ciples to the solution of the Irish difficulty as it would to 
that of any other nationality. That it did with practical 
unanimity. 

One further declaration had to be made so that the 
Party might interpret itself to the country. Is it really 
a Parliamentary Party? Isit to work through majorities, 
reason, and enlightenment, or is it to use the forces it 
can command to bring change by paralysis and violence? 
Is the epithet ‘ Bolshevist ’’ a mere Cheap Jack label or 
does the adjective rightly belong to it? This was involved 
in the discussion on its relations to Moscow. 
answer was decisive. 
methods. 


Again, its 
It declared for Parliamentary 
It deplored the fact that this Government was 
destroying Parliament and made it plain that those who 
use Parliamentary institutions as monarchs used Councils 
to enable them to carry out their own self will, could not 
expect the Opposition to act as though they were living 
under a true Parliamentary system. But it would not 
listen to the argument that as the capitalists would be 
sure to fight a Labor Government which really carried 
out a Labor or Socialist programme, Labor ought now 
to begin its preparations for the inevitable struggle. It 
accepted as its supreme task the creation of a Parlia- 
mentary Party capable of governing the country by 
political means. 

Such is the Scarborough programme, and it remains 
the most comprehensive and consistent view of our 
foreign and domestic problems which any political party 
in this country has yet expressed. 

J. Ramsay MacDonaxp. 





ON 


Cuicaco, June 13th. 

I REMEMBER the title of Stead’s pamphlet, ‘“ If Christ 
came to Chicago,’’ and I think that if he came here 
now, he would first stop the noise and then wash the 
city. Perhaps Americans rather enjoy noise, for though 
they are a leisurely and unbusinesslike people, they like 
to think that noise is evidence of hustle and vitality. In 
Chicago noise is at its best, for the citizens specially 
pride themselves on a reputation for business. The city 
is cut to pieces by shrieking and roaring railways, on the 
surface and overhead. ‘The trams (trolleys they are 
called) make more noise than any I have heard, because 
the echo strikes from the elevated railways above them, 
and the lines are laid like ruts on the prairie. The city’s 
flatness and extent remind one of the ancient prairie still. 
The scrappy suburbs stretch for miles and miles, though 
somewhere at the end of them, or in the middle, there 
are said to be parks and a University and play-grounds. 
All along the east side lies the cool and beautiful lake, 
fringed with scrappy miles of dustheap and rubbishy 
roads. But in the centre business has completed its 
conquest, and it announces its energy in shrieks and 
roars and dirt. 

These characteristics have been emphasized this 
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MAKING A PRESIDENT. 


By H. W. 


NEVINSON. 


week by the presence of the Republican Convention and 
its delegates. The headquarters of the various candi- 
dates were in the big hotels. One could not miss them, 
so large were their advertisements, so chaotic the crowds 
of men and women swarming at the entrances, shouting 
in the halls, and fighting for the lifts. When I say 
“fighting ’’ I mean no more than pushing and mobbing ; 
for, indeed, the Americans are the politest and best 
tempered people I have known, and the most patient. 
The heat was considerable, never much below 95 in the 
shade throughout the week, but there was no violence, 
and I never heard one single damn, though in the 
Congress Hotel, the Blackstone, and the Auditorium it 
was difficult to move. One evening we had an enormous 
meeting in the Auditorium Hall for Hiram Johnson, the 
reputed ‘‘ Radical’’ candidate (the word ‘‘ Radical ’’ 
implies Socialist, Bolshevik, Revolutionary, or what you 
will, but Radicalism here is the mildest brew of last 
century’s English Liberalism). For thirty-six minutes 
the stalwart little candidate, with face set in lines of 
superhuman resolution, stood in a Napoleonic attitude 
while the people cheered without a pause, incited to 
continue by the antics of an athletic young man who 
directed the yells with the motions of Swedish drill, as is 
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the custom at the Universities here. On another evening 
we had an Irish meeting in the same hall, and the 
President of the Irish Republic was obliged to submit to 
the same ordeal—the same except that the Irish cheers 
were genuine and spontaneous, the cause being vital. 

But, after all, the two centres of interest are the 
National Committee, where the wires are pulled, and the 
Colliseum, where the figures dance. Who appoints the 
members of the National Committee I have not been able 
to discover precisely. Some say the inner circle of them 
appoint each other; some that all are elected by the 
delegates from the States. It sounds queer, but I think 
both are right. Anyhow, the inner Committee of the 
Committee is the inner soul of the G.O.P. (which some 
interpret as Grand Old Party, others as Gang of 
Politicians, others as something worse). It is in that 
inner Committee that the genuine and final selection for 
the Presidency is made. As to the scene in the Colliseum 
day after day, I hardly know whether to compare it to a 
football match in which the winner does not win, or to a 
Portuguese bull-fight, in which no man or horse or bull 
is hurt. The hall stands in a dismal street, half a mile 
from the big hotels along the lake front. From one house 
opposite the six entrances hung the flags of the Irish 
Republic—green, white, and gold. From the next house 
hung the Women’s Suffrage flags—purple, white, and 
gold. Along the front of the main building the 
suffragettes were ranged, terrible with banners that 
asked: ‘‘ Where was the Thirty-sixth State? ’’ (just one 
more State being required to secure the Federal Amend- 
ment under which all women could vote for the Presi- 
dential election next November), or that called upon 
voters to vote against the Republican Party as having 
betrayed, the cause. This method of “picketing ’’ is 
thought violent and militant here, for the Americans are 
a patient and quiet people: not at all “ fierce,’’ to use 
Burke’s word for the English. Side by side with the 
suffragettes stood a few other women demanding release 
of political prisoners, such as old Eugene Debs, the most 
heroic figure in America now, slowly wearing out his ten 
years sentence for a crime that was an honor. 

Inside, the hall is said to hold 15,000 people, about 
a third more than the Albert Hall. On the ground floor 
sit the delegates, arranged according to States, the name 
of each State being fixed on poles above the seats. The 
crowds of reporters are also on the ground floor, in front 
of the delegates. Two vast galleries run entirely round 
the hall for privileged spectators with tickets. The 
platform is also vast and privileged. In front of it 
projects a circular stand, like the turret of a battleship, 
and on this the main body of the National Committee 
are seated. From the turret again projects a gangway 
roped on either side and recalling some kind of quarter- 
deck. There is a little table at the end of it, and beside 
this the chairman and the speaker stand to address the 
delegates. Here also, at the beginning of each meeting, 
a clergyman utters a prayer for guidance. So that 
there may be no possible mistake a clergyman of a 
different denomination prays each morning—an Episco- 
palian, a Cardinal of the Roman Church (in red robes), 
a Presbyterian, a Baptist, and so on till the days are 
exhausted. What would happen if there were more 
days than denominations I could not discover, but the 
case is unlikely. High up near the roof, opposite the 
platform, is the stand for the large brass band that leads 
the National Anthem of the “Star-Spangled Banner ”’ 
waving over “The Land of the Free and the Home of 
tie Brave,’”’ and other familiar songs, conducted from 
the quarter-deck before the platform by an athlete in 
shirtsleeves. The whole hall is thickly hung with 














festoons of the Star-Spangled Banner, for there are no 
Party colors. As in ancient Rome, none are for the 
Party, but all are for the State. 

On the first day, when the prayer and the Land of 
the Free were completed, Senator Lodge (better known 
perhaps as ‘‘ Reservation Lodge’’) was appointed chair- 
man and was called upon to make the ‘‘ Keynote 
Speech,’’ which he did with a mixture of platitudes and 
attacks on President Wilson, both eagerly applauded. 
He seemed a worthy gentleman, and throughout the 
meetings he kept bringing down his hammer upon the 
table with a decision that said ‘‘ That’s another nail in 
someone’s coffin’’! Of course he dragged in Lincoln. 
Everyone dragged in Lincoln. Whenever there was a 
pause of an hour or two while the National Committee 
were re-arranging the wires and the shirt-sleeved athlete 
really could not induce the delegates to sing another note 
about John Brown, some veteran of eighty was always 
put up to talk about Lincoln. Did I not say that the 
Americans are a patient and good-tempered people? 

When the reading of that wearv ‘‘ Keynote Speech ”’ 
was finished at last the Party’s platform of. platitudes 
was read, and the nominations began. The order of 
nomination is said to be arranged by lot. It is the 
custom for no candidate to speak on his own behalf or to 
appear on the platform. Three or four friends are 
selected to put his case, standing out towards the middle 
of the hall, upon that quarter-deck as described. For 
the first time in history, women were allowed to support 
the nominations as they were allowed to be delegates, 
and as General Wood’s lot jumped out first, his supporter, 
Mrs. Robinson, sister of Theodore Roosevelt, was the 
first woman to address Convention. Though her speech 
was militarist and reactionary, it was better delivered 
than any other. The speeches of all the women were 
good and brief. One of them got the applause of the 
week by observing that her nominee was born on the 
4th of July. 

All the other speeches were platitudes, and nothing 
whatever depended on them. Far more important as an 
appeal to reason was the cheering. At each nomination 
of a likely candidate—such as Wood. Lowden, or 
Johnson—it was incumbent upon the supporters to con- 
tinue cheering as in a kind of race. If Wood got cheers 
for twenty-six minutes, Lowden must get cheers for 
twenty-seven, and Johnson must beat that record 
(pronounced “‘ reccud ’’) with twenty-eight. The directors 
of the shouting held their watches in their hands and 
with violent gestures encouraged the sweating delegates 
to renewed efforts until all had been done that man could 
do. Processions were also formed which wound their 
way slowly among the ‘crowded seats with banners, 
yelling meantime. The object of these demonstrations 
was to ‘‘ stampede ’’ the Committee, but all was done in 
vain. In the silent watches of the night the Olympians 
held their councils and their unalterable decisions were 
then evolved. 

When the nominations and cheers were over, the 
balloting began, the delegates shouting out their votes, 
State by State, in alphabetical order. The numbers of 
votes vary according to population, New York State 
having most (88), and some little States, such as Alaska, 
having only two. To be successful, a candidate must 
secure at least a bare majority (481 votes). Until that 
majority is won by somebody, the balloting must be 
repeated over and over again. The first five or six 
ballots showed little variety. ‘It was evident that so 
far as the delegates were concerned the popular choice 
lay between Wood, Lowden, and Johnson. After the 
sixth ballot (I think) Wood and Lowden ran a dead heat 
with 314} each. But an experienced politician at my 
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side assured me none of these three had a chance because 
the Committee had determined to exclude them, and he 
told me to wait for ‘the break.’’ He was right. The 
reporters around me shouted to each other, ‘‘ Now the 
dirty work begins! ’’ Whether they, too, were right, I 
don’t know. But in succeeding ballots the votes for 
the leaders began to melt away like the Assyrians at 
the breath of the Lord, and after the delegates had voted 
ten times it was found that all the while they had really 
been set upon Mr. Harding as the guide and guard of 
their great nation. 

Friends tell me now that the result is eminently 
satisfactory; that the sacred principles of Democracy 
are thus established, and the desire of the American 
nation’s great heart is fulfilled. I am ever so glad they 
are satisfied, content with the Constitution which 
altereth not. But a simple stranger who, like myself, 
has strayed into a Convention emerges from the tumult 
a little. bewildered. He is almost driven to see some 
good in Monarchy. The creation of a king only costs 
one poor woman the pangs of childbirth. But think 
what the creation of a President costs in noise and sweat 
and shouting and hotel bills and ‘‘ slush funds’”’ and 
oratory and listening and intrigue and deception and 
bargains and patience! Nor does this Convention settle 
the business. The Democrats have yet to meet in San 
Francisco, and then comes the voting for one of the two 
selected candidates throughout the country. But what 
is the difference between the two Parties? Enquire as 
I may, I can discover none—none, at least, that should 
count in these days. 





A Zondon Miarp. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 

Tue [Irish storm blows on; but our rain-makers seem 
eager to work up an even greater tempest in India. I 
should have thought that anyone cognisant of Indian 
opinion, Mohammedan and Hindu, of the moderate shade 
and the advanced varieties, would say that never at any 
period of our rule has there been so profound and 
universal an alienation. This feeling was not, I believe, 
an inevitable issue of the crime of the Jalianwala Bagh, 
and of the reign of military law in the Punjab. But it is 
the. instinctive response to the almost universal Anglo- 
Indian condonation of these acts. Condonation, indeed, 
is much too weak a word. Dyerism has become a 
passion with the average Anglo-Indian mind, and society 
here is undeniably infected with it. Pride and race 
aversion have triumphed, and even cool-headed men 
indulge them without regard to their fatal effect on our 
rule in India. I am not convinced that Mr. Montagu 
can stand against the tide. If he remains in office to 
qualify his already qualified censure, his power in India, 
already much shaken, is gone, and his reforms are waste- 
paper. A defiance of this spirit of ruinous and reckless 
reaction might yet save them. But a Roman gesture is 
rare in our governing class; and it ill suits the india- 
rubber face that a Coalition turns upon all its difficulties, 
moral and politico-moral. Therefore the Cabinet may 
encounter and admit the affront of having its deliberate 
description of Dyerism as an_ uncivilized thing 
emerging from the Army Council as conduct becoming 
an officer and a gentleman. But is it credible that Mr. 
Montagu can consent to be the agent of its and his own 
humiliation ? 

Let me come a little closer to the issue. If the 
Army Council reinstate General Dyer, and the civil 


“to the Soviet Government. 





power accepts its defeat at the hands of a ‘‘ Committee 
of Generals,” there will be little hope gf Indian co- 
operation with the Reforms. Indians will either decline 
election, or will go on to the Councils as a party of 
opposition. But there may be another issue. The Army 
Council may ask for a fresh inquiry. In this event, 
Indian opinion might not only accept the situation, 
but even welcome it, because of its firm belief that if 
the grave matters opened up by the Committee of the 
National Congress are fully disclosed, the Viceroy must 
go, and Sir Michael O’Dwyer be completely discredited. 
Clearly, Lord Chelmsford’s position is critical. Mr. 
Montagu is charged with hiding the truth about Amritsar 
and martial law. Supposing he did not fully know it, 
and that in fact the Indian Government failed to keep him 
properly informed? And on the administrative side, 
where is its defence? Its melancholy report is an act of 
self-conviction. It gives up the deportations of 
Dr. Satyapal and Kitchlew, the prosecutions for sedition, 
and the action in the Jalianwala Bagh. All these 
things it defended or passed over when their offence was 
fresh. Now with India and England watching its every 
word and motion, it abandons its exculpated agents and 
gives nine-tenths of their case away. No moral 
authority now attaches to Lord Chelmsford’s rule. Nor 


can either India or England restore what he has forfeited 
to both. 


Ir once disturbance within the Government sets up, 
it may go far. Mr. Montagu is one problem, Mr. 
Chamberlain, with the continuing revolt against 
E.P.D., is another; and it is humanly possible 
to imagine that both the Treasury and the India Office 
may be left vacant. There would be no dearth of 
claimants. Mr. Churchill’s head rests uneasily on its 
supporting bayonets, and Sir Worthington Evans’s 
may like to lift itself a little higher. But Mr. 
Chamberlain is not, I imagine, in a resigning mood, for 
no Minister nowadays deems himself a victim merely 
because the Northcliffe Press has called for its blood. 
The real trouble is the old one—the moral disintegration 
of the Government, its almost normal disunity, the 
disloyalties of its inner life, its lack of cohesive action 
and regulative force. One man alone sustains it, and the 
breath that carries him away uprcots the Coalition. It 
is simply because such an act would seem to leave the 
political landscape bare that men shrink from setting 
their hands to the scavenger’s work, and that the 
Government is likely to go on long after its shifting 
counsels have lost all true authority. 


THE Krassin negotiations seem to rest somewhat as 
follows. They are not closed. Krassin has left London 
in a British destroyer, bound for Reval, to report 
He made an excellent 
impression here for vigor and straightforwardness, even 
for an engaging candor of bearing and behavior in 
argument. He gave a fair account of what Russia could 
do if her Siberian grain and butter and honey were 
released, and her transport relieved of the pressure of 
the war with the now beaten Poles. And the reply of 
the Soviet Government to our demand for a recognition 
of private property, though it contained some unpalat- 
able home-thrusts, was not a blank denial. The 
difficulty of the negotiations was that they started from 
the wrong place. Mr. George and Mr. Krassin talked 
trade, when their true business was to negotiate a peace 
between England and Russia. Therefore, when we 
asked for this or that concession, the Russian could 
always reply, ‘‘ Give us peace and you restore to us both 
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the power and the will to meet you.’’ And that rejoinder, 
at once logical and practically true, we have merely 
evaded. Reval will certainly send us a second message 
to the same effect. What is Mr. George’s reply going 
to be? 


I rHovcutr the tone of Zaghloul Pasha’s speech 
to his guests at the Carlton very moderate and well 
calculated to advance the purpose of the Egyptian 
Deputation. Independence is, of course, the grand 
“My country is my religion,’ said a member 
to me, and on that ground we have now to deal with 
the Egyptian nation, united as to its every race and class, 
its rich and poor, its Christians and Mohammedans. 
But I found also a strong desire to make this national 
settlement an occasion to conclude a treaty of settled 
friendship with this country, ‘‘ the greatest power in the 
world,’’ based on the special consideration of our interests. 
On the question of the Suez Canal there ought, I am 
convinced, to be no difficulty. But we must make up 
our minds that Egypt intends to be a free country, and 
that we shall not answer her demand for liberty by 
undoing the protectorate, and then casting its fabric 
afresh into a form of autonomy. That will merely revive 
the old trouble, and yield us nothing of the moral and 
political satisfaction we shall get from returning the 
country to its people, including the right of national 
representation abroad. 


object. 


One reads the story of the Scarborough Con- 
ference with a smile; it is so typically and radically 
English, so sensible and so shrewdly expressive of the 
Social Radicalism on which, if it comes to power, the 
Labor Party will try and govern Great Britain and 
Ireland. A typical example was the debate on the 
proposal to join the Third International. The ground 
seemed open. The attempt to reconstruct the Second 
International had failed, and a solid Conference had 
turned down the policy of intervention in Communist 
Russia. Mr. Shaw, the veteran moderate, had made the 
strongest stand against it; and Mr. Lansbury had 
exerted his attractive eloquence and moral power in the 
Labor movement to carry the party on to the great 
adventure. His speech was wildly applauded. Some 
cautious spirits feared that he had carried the Con- 
ference. Not a bit of it. When it came to voting, the 
idealism of the Left was nowhere compared with the 
strength of the great central force which dominates the 
party. In fact it now travels on three traditional lines 
anti-militarism, experimental Socialism, and 
tadical Parliamentarism. 


of policy 


Tue Labor deputation have returned from Russia in 
a state of qualified disillusion. Some of the members 
suffered physically and rather severely from the prevailing 
form of dysentery, from bad food, and from the fevered 
and malodorous air of the great cities. All, I think, 
without exception, condemn the blockade as a leading 
cause of the suffering and disorganization, and as a reason 
for regarding the great experiment of State Communism 
as having been tried under conditions that were meant 
to make it impossible. 


None the less, they came 
back essential sceptics. 


They would not, I fancy, 
agree that all the reconstructive work was bad or 
merely slight and tentative. But none thought that 
it had penetrated very deep. 


I sEE that the ‘‘ Times ’”’ 
anonymous 


allows an “ eminent,’’ but 


correspondent to protest against. Lord 








D’Abernon’s appointment as Ambassador to Berlin, 
apparently on the ground that while a chargé d’affairs 
enables us to retain our moral character before the 
world, the appointment of an Ambassador must destroy 
it. The “Times” adds a personal objection to Lord 
d’Abernon as a financier; though as finance happens to 
be a chief matter of controversy with Germany, some 
knowledge of the rather intricate subject on the part 
of our representative might seem to be a qualification 
rather than an impediment. Lord d’Abernon is indeed 
a financier; but he is also a man of affairs and of the 
State, as well as of rather unusual intellectual quality. 
Is the objection to him that he does not come up to 
the ‘‘ Times’’’ standard of Teutomania? If he did, 
I don’t discover his particular use in Berlin, or anywhere 
else, save in Printing-house Square or the offices of the 
“Echo de Paris.’’ Germany is inhabited by over sixty 
million people, one of the historic races of the world, and 
a leader in its science and industry. Is it or is it not 
worth our while to treat her as we have treated France 
through the long and mostly envenomed period of our 
relationship with her, and make the British Embassy 
a centre of serious statesmanship? 


I DESCRIBED in a recent number of THE NaTIon a 
very few of the outrages of the Roumanians in Transy]- 
vania. I have now seen Dr. Hector Munro, and on his 
authority, derived from eye-witnesses, and from the 
reports of officials, I give some more examples of their 
crimes. One of the worst of them is the subject of an 
appeal to the Miners’ Federation to send a ‘‘ Committee 
of Inquiry,’ and though it seems to have been 
intercepted (by whom?) I devoutly hope that it will be 
considered and responded to. It was committed on the 
bodies of the coal miners, of whom there are some 
25,000 organized in trade unions. Seventy of the 
leaders of these men were arrested, stripped naked, and 
flogged. <A viler deed still was the treatment of some 
280 schoolboys in Temesvar, guilty of the crime of 
singing a Hungarian national ‘song. These children, 
says Dr. Munro, were stripped and flogged so 
mercilessly (they were given two hundred lashes before 
and behind) that eleven of them died; the 
sufferers being fenced with bayonets, so that if they 
moved their arms they would be impaled, as indeed two 
of them were. The fathers and mothers were ordered to 
attend these abominations and see them executed. 
Why in face of these unexpiated crimes, the Allies 
do not chase Roumania out of their company passes 
comprehension. 


Mr. SHaw’s new work has been described as a 
dramatic trilogy. It is rather a collection of five plays, 
a kind of pentaptych, with the man of 30,000 years hence 
as its subject. Having never seen this gentleman, Mr. 
Shaw’s difficulty has necessarily been to discover what on 
earth he was like. I am not going to spoil sport by 
saying what his solution is. But it is a highly ingenious 
one. 


Nature’s Moons. 

Seer the wind that strews his bones 

Deep in coral seas, 
Or encrusts them with your stones, 

Dark Symplegades ; 
Shake the flower-bells of Cathay, 
Flutter the embosom’d bay. 

A WavyFARER. 
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Hite and Letters. 


ON DEADWOOD DICK. 


“Richard Bullock, the original ‘ Deadwood Dick,’ 

has died in a Californian sanatorium, at the age of 75. 

He was of Cornish birth.’’—Daily Paper. 

Ir is wonderful how our lives go joyously along in the 
main and how, in spite of the pessimists, the sun shines. 
Anatole France once said that he proposed to speak of 
himself apropos of Shakespeare, Racine, Pascal, and 
Goethe. I would somewhat adapt the phrase and say 
that I here propose to speak of Deadwood Dick apropos 
of us all. It will be a personal paper, but my moz will 
surely serve for many men. So let me tell you: 

Thirty years ago there was a great wave of objection 
to all save hard facts. At its height it caused even 
“ Robinson Crusoe ’’ to be barred to some boys. They had 
to plead that he was founded on Alexander Selkirk (or 
Seleraig) of Fife, before his bonfire on a rocky ledge and 
his colored parrot could be theirs. The yearnings for 
picturesque romance were responsible for many young 
people’s knowledge of Borrow’s ‘‘ With the Bible in 
Spain.’’ To the well-intentioned elders the title was the 
book’s passport. To the young people, as they read, the 
title seemed as what (during the war) we called “ camou- 
flage.’’ Sometimes, indeed, youth enjoyed it so obviously, 
pored over it as it simply could not pore over “ Minister- 
ing Children,’ that suspicions were aroused. As for 
Jules Verne: he must be mentioned, in despite of those 
critics who, missing the point, may say that here is a 
lumping together of names without “critical faculty.” 
As for Jules Verne, then, he was looked upon too often 
not as the great author of “The Secret of the Island ”’ 
and “ Abandoned,’’ but as—I do not use the phrase in 
any but the literal sense—a Damned Liar. But the 
world is not as terrible as the pessimists would make out. 
In those days there rose to our succor a firm called The 
Aldine Press, which published the “O’er Land and Sea 
Library,’ the “ Ching Ching Library ’’ (for once I am 
moved to obey the terrible advertisement of a certain 
typewriter firm and put the force of emphasis into my 
typed matter) and the “ Deadwood Dick Library.’’ 

On a dun day in Glasgow, thirty years ago, I espied 
a brightness among the schoolbooks of one of my fellows ; 
and the brightness (here’s the word used in its exact 
sense, perhaps) intrigued me. 

‘* What’s that?’ I inquired. 

He produced a slim brochure, which he handed to 
me. I held it; I gazed upon it ; I felt a wonderful—how 
shall I call it?—something deeper than thrill. That 
bibliophile, my grandfather, William Waterson Niven, 
chief of the old Glasgow Public Library, must surely have 
smiled down on me from Elysium. He would under- 
stand. On the cover of this, my first find in the realms 
of print, was a glamorous picture of the head of a man. 
He wore a big hat, and a mask was over his forehead and 
cheek-bones. The eyes looked out splendidly. Over 
him was written : 

DEADWOOD DICK. 

(I should like the printer to put his name in 
the centre of the column), and underneath were the words 
THE OUTLAW OF THE BLACK HILLS. 

“ You can have it if you like,’’ said my school-fellow. 
Ie told me part of the story, but only enough to whet my 
interest. “I won’t tell it all; I don’t want, to spoil 
the reading for you,’’ said he. 

I have forgotten how it was that I knew I had to 
keep my possession secret from adults; and it is scarcely 





worth while to fidget over a résumé of the possible reason 
or collection of reasons. The possible reasons are obvious. 
[ recall that now and then I urgently desired to com- 
municate the stories for the benefit and delectation of 
those very adults who contemned such form of bookish- 
ness. From the brink of that self-exposure I retired, on 
such occasions, holding my peace. The only way to 
communicate, if communicate I must, was to say that a 
boy had told me the yarn! But such a method led to 
complications, and I knew that silence was best. 

How I cherished my Deadwood Dick! Well do I 
remember the shop under the Caledonian Railway bridge 
in Argyll Street, with a bright window full of him and his 
fellows. But even in fiction his terrestrial life could not 
last for ever; and his son (“ Deadwood Dick Junior ’’) 
lacked some of his sterling qualities, although bringing 
other sterling qualities that the father had lacked. Dick 


‘ junior was a detective, retrieving the family honor; the 


father having ‘been a Hold-up Man. Chacun a son 
idée. Mine was Deadwood Dick—senior. I have for- 
gotten exactly how he robbed the stage-coach that ran 
from the Platte through the sandhills of North Nebraska 
and on into the Black Hills and Deadwood. I have for- 
gotten even if the express messenger was killed by him; 
but I have never forgotten the country into which he led 
me. I think, though it is long since I have conned these 
classic volumes, that the descriptions of the mining 
camps must have been well done. I know that the first 
mining camps I saw, when I went West at twenty, kept 
reminding me, in the most insistent way, of the covers of 
these cherished booklets. When I was a boy, and could 
travel only on the atlas, Deadwood Dick took me up 
winding roads between scattered bull-pines into quick- 
rising hills. The trees were very tall. The forest glades 
were very quiet. I sometimes wish I had a complete set 
of the stories in my library now, to turn to occasionally 
from the classics of the schools and from the discoveries 
of the coteries which are thrust at us with an intolerance 
worse than that which accompanied the advocacy of 
“ Ministering Children.’’ What are these compared with 
Deadwood Dick, donning his mask, and riding down the 
North Platte road in the golden twilight of youth? 

His flights into the hills were tremendous. They 
atoned a hundredfold for the egg-like weals upon our 
wrists delivered by a soulless mathematical master for 
deficiencies in trigonometry. By the valor of Deadwood 
Dick I learnt how to take a “licking ’’ from that callous 
teacher. It was, by the way, only a literature master, I 
remember, who had any sympathy with our affection for 
the Outlaw of the Black Hills. Finding us at our devo- 
tions, he used to tell us of books that would delight more, 
seeing we liked these, instead of robbing us of them and 
chastising us for possessing them. 

To return to Deadwood Dick: he led me through 


‘the mountains, they drawing closer and wildly dark. 


He turned aside from the wagon-road where a trail led 
off. The trail was fairly clear. Here and there, between 
the tree-tops, was a glimpse of a mountain wall beyond. 
Shafts of sunlight swept down into these hushed “ moun- 
tain fastnesses.’’ From that trail again he went on, after 
stopping and listening to the silence a moment, and 
breathing his horse. ‘‘ Breathing his horse,’’ ‘‘ watering 
his horse ’’; what good phrases they are! No boy and 
no healthy man but should be moved at the sounds. 
I follow Dick through the solitudes of tall timber awash 
with the scent of balsam, on into the thickest forest, on 
into a canon. Cafion is a great word. It is one of the 
open sesames. The man who can’t feel better saying 
‘‘caion’’ is, I should think, done for ; he might just as 
well go offhand to Moscow or Petrograd and write tomes, 
masterly and maudlin, on the deepest misery of his 
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with windows closed, hunched over a 
samovar! If Spain had not given us anything but “ Don 
Quixote that invention more real, even, than the late 
centre of the world war (the ex-German Emperor is as a 
myth beside him)—and the word cafion, Spain had not 
existed in vain. 

Up this cajion, then (the stairs up to, and the 
corridor of the top flat, leading to my bedroom, used to 
be the cafion) Deadwood Dick guided me. He went over 
a “‘ divide ’’ (at the top of the stairs), and came down into 
a “ pocket ’’ in the hills, a grassy little valley (where the 
passage widened), and there, having unsaddled, he left 
My rocking-horse, which I had 
just grown beyond, stood there, had not, at that time, 
passed to a little relative. Deadwood Dick strode to 
some bushes and breasted into their midst. I strode to 
my bedroom door, and breasted against it, having first 
turned the handle. The bushes whipped back into place 
and right ahead was a precipice and a cave—for Dick. 
I presume he kept his treasure-trove in the cave, but I 
have forgotten the details of his loot. What he gave me, 
to last for ever, was a horse, big timber, and silent moun- 
tain paths. In my cave (my little room) was my 
treasure-trove, carefully “cached’’ in different places ; 
and that trove was various numbers of the Aldine, and 
kindred, publications. There were one or two other 
heroes there. One I recall was ‘“ Always on Hand, the 
Sportive Sport of the Foot-Hills.’’ He was a wonderful 
fellow, for ever arriving in the nick of time. His Colt 
was very heavy, and he rested the barrel on his left 
wrist, the hand being turned toward the people, whom 
he caused to leap round when he exclaimed: “ Ha-ha!”’ ; 
and on that palm was the word Always printed. But 
Deadwood Dick was, to my mind, more of “the goods.’’ 
He was the touchstone. By him I measured “ Always 
on Hand,’’ Jack Harkaway, and the rest. 

I shall never forget my joy when once the bell-pulls 
went wrong, and a man came and felt along the walls of 
the attic rooms, then, with a look of satisfaction, bent 
down and made careful incisions into the wallpaper with 
a penknife, disclosing a little door, low in one of the 
walls, about eighteen inches square, that led on to the 
rafters under the eaves. He crawled through and 
mended the wires, came out, and went humming away 
with his tools on his shoulder—leaving me hopeful that 
the wall would not be repapered. The good fates were 
with me. The slits in the paper round that door were 
not considered unsightly, and nothing was done. So I 
took my Deadwood Dicks from under the carpet, and 
climbed on a chair to cull others from the top of the 
wardrobe. Then, slipping that little door open, I 
crawled in over the rafters with a stump of candle. There 
I kept my library. There was my real cave ; the bedroom 
thereafter became the grassy pocket in front of it. There 
I kept my heaven-sent library, thence I educed such 
volumes as the little boy next door had not read. He 
preferred “ Deadwood Dick Junior ’’—“ Deadwood Dick 
(junior) at Galveston,’’ and the like. Why should he 
not? There is room for us all. These were great days. 
They had their pathos and their misery, doubtless; but 
they had, also, their great joys. Even the rain rub-a- 
dubbed good music on the skylight of that room. 

I was undone at. last, as even all the great hold-up 
men seem eventually to be undone. The paper round the 
diminutive door began to show that the door was used. 
The sleuths had a clue; the stronghold was menaced. I 
succumbed to some youthful illness and probably babbled 
my secret. At any rate, they were all discovered there 
—all that good company, Deadwood Dick, “ Always on 
Hand,”’ Jack Harkaway, the Young Stowaways, Ching 


deepest ego, 


” 


his horse free to graze. 
g 





Ching; and they all went to the faggot. 
No, not unduly. 
for ever. 

And now, thirty years after that day of fire and 
sermon, I am off—to the Black Hills. That is why I 
began by saying it is a wonderful world. I am going to 
other places as well, of course, other places with haunt- 
ing names, some of which I have seen already. I am 
going to see the colored, quick Kootenai River, and the 
Saskatchewan, and, perhaps—but what matter the other 
names? The berth is booked. One place that I am 
going to visit for the first time is Deadwood. When I 
arrive I shall, of course, look at the reports of the mining 
companies and allow real estate agents to feel hopeful as 
they recite to me the facts regarding the increasing value 
of town lots in Hot Springs, Rapid City—and Deadwood. 
The look of interest on my face will, I am sure, delight 
them. If they desire to take me into the mountains to 
show me a “ sure thing proposition,’’ I shall go with'them 
gaily and be duly shown. I may even, perhaps, ‘then 
look so absent of mien, in the midst of these dear old 
“rocky fastnesses,’’ standing on some “ divide,’’ gazing 
down on some affluent “ pocket,”’ that they may think 
I am good at any rate for one town lot and a handful of 
shares. 

That shall be as it shall be. If they can show me 
Dick’s veritable lair I think I shall buy a lot; not that 
I want one—only as a small return to them. But this 
I know: I shall not be listening with entire concentration 
to the “ proposition ’’ of the town lots, or the “speel ”’ 
of the assay. I shall really be thinking of the old 
rocking-horse, the “cache’’ in the rafters among the 
bell-wires and the cobwebs, and the Deadwood Dick I 
knew thirty years ago. May he rest in peace. He was 
good to us (at least in fiction) when we were boys. 


FREDERICK NIvEn. 


Do I repine! 
They were, by then, all in my heart 





THE SICKNESS OF THE WORLD. 

Mr. Bertranp Russe. has remarked that men hate the 
pain of thinking more than they hate the pain of death. 
It often looks as if this were no exaggeration, and yet the 
more the history of the race is studied the more clearly 
does it appear that it is the thinking of the world that 
matters. Twenty years ago it was the custom to trace 
most of the developments of the life of mankind to 
material economic forces, as if those forces were outside 
the will and the intellect of man. With our besetting 
rage for simplification we traced everything to causes of 
which only the historian coming after can take account, 
which determined the conduct and the fate of nations. 
Those who reasoned like this refused to believe that the 
will of man had played any large part in the great trans- 
formations of society ; they saw only the development and 
consummation of non-moral forces; it was the business 
of the scientific historian merely to note and describe 
them. 

To-day there is a revolt against this easy habit of 
writing history. Was everything inevitable? Were 
all our present institutions and arrangements implicit in 
the past? Or is the really important question primarily 
the opposite? Is it not true that what really matters is 
the manner in which man reacts to the events of his time, 
the constructive theory that he builds upon them, the 
way in which under the influence or the stimulus of those 
events he helps to form his future? 

At a moment when the whole world is in disorder, 
it is natural that men should ask themselves with more 
sincerity than usual what it is that they judge to be the 
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basis of their civilization. The hatred of thinking, 
which Mr. Russell deplores, has the result of creating a 
great body of customary acquiescence in the fashionable 
beliefs of the time. There is no more powerful force in 
nature than the habit of accepting the world as we find 
it. This is the great strength and foundation of social 
arrangements which obviously inflict a great deal of 
inequality and injustice. The few either challenge or 
explain these arrangements ; the many accept them from 
mere custom. That is why all Governments try more 
or less to smother or imprison the spiritual anxieties 
and discontents that disturb the life of habit. From time 
to time society suffers such a disturbance that men and 
women no longer content themselves with custom. Then 
comes the opportunity to drive questions beneath the 
surface; to ask what purpose is served by this or that 
institution, this or that kind of life, as if it were not 
merely an amusing topic for debate but as if it were a 
question on the answer to which depended our hope of 
happiness in the future. 

Mr. Tawney has seized this opportunity to publish 
a brilliant and penetrating criticism of the basis for our 
social life (“ The Sickness of an Acquisitive Society.” 
George Allen and Unwin. ls.). He shows to what a 
fundamentally destructive and anarchical theory the 
modern world has been driven in the two centuries that 
have followed the break-up of the old medieval society. 
‘‘The difference between the England of Shakespeare, 
still visited by the ghosts of the Middle Ages, and the 
England which emerged in 1700 from the fierce polemics 
of the last two generations, was a difference of social 
and political theory even more than of constitutional 
and political arrangements. Not only the facts but the 
minds which appraised them, were profoundly modified. 
The essence of the change was the disappearance of the 
idea that social institutions and economic activities were 
related to common ends, which gave them their signifi- 
cance and served as their criticism.’’ The old institutions 
which represented in one form or another this idea of a 
common purpose became obsolete or oppressive. The 
French Revolution, “the attempt to re-found society 
upon rights, and rights not springing from musty charters 
but from the very nature of man himself,’’ was the most 
passionate assertion of the rights of the individual against 
the despotic claims of the State. In England circum- 
stances gave to the revolt a predominantly economic 
character. The eighteenth century is marked by the 
gradual development of the doctrine that the mechanism 
of economic life converted ‘‘ as with an invisible hand ”’ 
the exercise of individual rights into the instrument of 
public good. On a society in which this comforting 
theory was already active there descended the Industrial 
Revolution which supplied as immense a stimulus to 
this kind of thinking as it did to the production of cotton 
or woollen goods. The orthodox thinker in 1830 was 
convinced that the chief mark of an enlightened and 
educated mind was its capacity to understand that to give 
a free rein to the natural instinct for acquisition was the 
surest way of making a society happy and prosperous. 
The temptation was, of course, all the greater because of 
the spectacular triumphs of the new industrial power. 
We saw the effect on the German mind for half a century 
of the consequences of striking and consistent military 
success. The miracles of the Industrial Revolution had 
the same effect on our ancestors who came to worship the 
power that could spread factories over Lancashire as the 
German worshipped the power that could give him his 
conquering armies. And there was this also in common 
between the two, that pride in both cases was accom- 
panied by fear which drove men to think that they might 











lose all they had gained if they abated the power of their 
victorious masters. 

“ Masters’’ is not too strong a term in either case, 
for the new theory which made absolute the rights of 
property put property on the Englishman’s back. In 
other words, it was no longer asked what purpose is 
served by property here or there; it was taken for 
granted that the rights of property were not to be ques- 
tioned or checked by reference to any standard of social 
good. Thus society which had freed itself from one 
master, the absolute rights of the State, had put itself 
under the yoke of another, the absolute rights of pro- 
perty. It was now assumed that it was man’s natural 
instinct to acquire, and that so long as the State did 
nothing to repress or discourage that instinct, society 
would prosper. Large masses of men and women were 
apparently condemned, under this system, to become the 
mere means for acquisition for others. Their lot might 
be made less miserable by concessions and accommoda- 
tions, but there could be no interference with the basis 
of the society in which their misfortunes were inevitable. 

The worship of property at home had its counter- 
part in the worship of property abroad. Capitalism has 
its corollary in Imperialism. Look over the world and 
you see men and nations grasping riches and Empire 
because riches and Empire have become ends in them- 
selves. These are the prizes on which an acquisitive 
society sets its heart. And as the Industrial Revolution 
with all that it implies in philosophy and atmosphere 
has spread into one country after another, the spirit that 
made the Lancashire millowner want a hundred years 
ago to work children day and night is still the leading 
impulse in the conduct of nations over the greater part 
of the earth. 

This is the fatal sickness of which the war—alike in 
its origin, its progress, and its sequel—has been a 
dramatic illustration. What is the remedy? The 
remedy Mr. Tawney finds in escaping from the bondage 
to property and in restoring the idea of function and ser- 
vice as the controlling idea of our social arrangements. 
This involves a complete transformation of industry. 
The working faith of modern industry Mr. Tawney 
describes as the doctrine that every person and organiza- 
tion have an unlimited right to exploit their economic 
opportunities as fully as they please. This is a principle 
of warfare, a principle of disorder. ‘‘ Men resign them- 
selves to the settlement of the issue by force or propose 
that the State should supersede the force of private asso- 
ciations by the use of its force, as though the absence of 
a principle could be compensated by a new kind of 
machinery. The naive complaint that workmen are 
never satisfied is therefore strictly true. It is true, not 
only of workmen but of all classes in a society which 
conducts its affairs on the principle that wealth, instead 


- of being proportioned to function, belongs to those who 


can get it. So long as they make that principle the 
guide of their individual lives and of their social order, 
nothing short of infinity could bring them satisfaction.’’ 

What is needed is to get rid of a theory which by 
losing sight of function and purpose in social life has 
put capital, which ought to be man’s servant, on a throne. 
We want a change in the character of ownership in order 

(1) To abolish the government of industry by 
property ; _ 

(2) To end the payment of profits to functionless 
shareholders by turning them into creditors paid at a 
fixed rate of interest ; 

(3) To convert industry into a profession carried on 
by all grades of workers for the service of the public, 
not for the gain of those who own capital. 
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This is the case for the kind of philosophy that is 
called Guild Socialism. Ten years ago, six years ago, it 
would have been replied to Mr. Tawney that his idea, 
though attractive, was impracticable. Men work for 
gain, not for any other motive. Did not Mr. Lloyd 
George sneer at the men whom he described as “ working 
in the Civil Service? To-day Mr. Tawney 
and his friends have a rejoinder. His method may be 
But theirs has left the world in ruins. 


for humanity ”’ 
impract icable. 


—— $= 


THE ART OF CHARLIE CHAPLIN. 


Some of us, to whom the Picture Palace is a place where 
chewing gums are chewed in darkness, and simple lovers 
go to hold each other’s hands because only there can 
they find the delightful obscurity which the cultured 
can get whenever they want it, have been astonished that 
a lady named Mary is “the sweetheart of the 
multitude ’’ ; that Mary to them is so great an artist that 
her income is fabulous. Why?! What does she do? 
The love of the multitude for her is strong enough for 
its embraces to bruise her and give her nervous shock. 
The worship of Ellen Terry never went to that delirious 
extreme. Indeed, the greater personalities of the stage 
do not evoke the ecstasy which, it seems, moves that 
silent host which watches a favorite shadow of a magic 
lantern. Even Mr. Bottomley, with his and 
attractive religious habit, gravely orders us to take off 
our hats to Mary, the projector of this shadow ; though 
for that matter every daily paper in the kingdom had 
a leading article with a double divergent squint—one 
nervous eye on the queer mass of its readers, and the 
other doting on Art—to explain what this great love 
for Mary (just Mary, the one and only Mary, though 
there have been several in history) amounts to. 

It would be pretty hard to say what it amounts to, 
though probably the cultured need not worry about it, 
and it would be all the same if they did. The multitude 
will go on paying a vaster sum annually to Mary than 
all the authors who have written books for the Oxford 
University Press have received in a century, or will 
ever receive, until another little girl comes along who 
can touch sentimental hearts better through a magic 
lantern with the appeal of innocent and _ helpless 
virginity. Such an appeal ought not to fail. 
does. Read the American Press. Remember the Angel 
Child. Remember the burglar caught sobbing when the 
police arrested him at a performance of “ Little Lord 
Fauntleroy.’’ Mary Pickford—say in “ Daddy-Long- 
Legs ’’—as Judy Abbott, a misused orphan in short 
orphanage frocks and a pig-tail, with an upward glance 


new 


It never | 


and a bright but tearful smile which would put a lump | 


in the throat of a Tuareg, is naturally irresistible to 
man that is born of woman; though even when Mary 
stirs him he may be amused by the spectacle of himself. 
And what woman does not se herself in Mary, and is 
not moved by self-pity? Besides, it is Cinderella over 
again, a story on the verge of the beginning of history 
which came from Egypt, we are told ; the appeal, certain 
to be as wide as most of humanity, of the triumph at 
last of the “under-dog.’’ It gives satisfaction even to 


an unsuccessful but highly intellectual artist to read the | 


story of Cinderella’s triumph, for each of us would like 
to have the long-withheld tribute to our worth paid to 


us, to the envy of our watching detractors, by a Prince | 


of some kind or other. And Cinderella’s Prince was a 
nobody compared with the favor to which Mary Pick- 
ford’s fairy godmother has led her. With Mr. 


Bottomley for once, to show our common humanity, we 
take off our hats to Mary. 

But what about Charlie Chaplin? For we have got 
to recognize that these famous cinema stars do not 
receive their vast incomes because people prefer magic 
lanterns to real acting at the music hall or the theatre ; 
nor solely because they can be seen by many audiences 
at once, whereas the music-hall artist can appear only 
in one place at a time. Mary Pickford is so popular 
because she renders with excellent art an appeal so very 
simple that anybody can understand it. It is really 
the same appeal that an outcast puppy turns up to the 
stranger who finds him in a corner. It is irresistible. 
It is done with that helpless glance upward to what is 
strong and above it. But Charlie Chaplin, perhaps, has 
never had his full measure of tribute, except from those 
who crowd the picture palaces to see him. The critics 
who measure serious acting have never, to our knowledge, 
told us that we must on no account miss Charlie Chaplin. 

Yet we declare that Charlie Chaplin is a great 
artist. There is no music-hall comedian for whom we 
would exchange an evening with him. The appeal of the 
cinema is a new one, and it is being used now to find 
dividends for a vast amount of newly invested and 
highly speculative capital. Its promoters take no risks. 
They make their appeal as broad as possible, and so they 
think it better to give us horse-play rather than comedy. 
They provide Charlie Chaplin with plenty of horse-play, 
but they cannot hide the fact that they are using a 
wonderful actor and comedian for that purpose. Once 
you have seen him, the sprite who seems native to that 
world which is the quivering round of light on a screen, 
you know you have got to see him again. This is genius. 
Charlie’s is a grotesque and pathetic little figure, its 
apparel an absurd misfit, and its firm and undaunted 
gravity before all the punishments of Fate is more than: 
mere comedy ; it is the exhilarating, unconscious defiance 
of the gods by one destined to failure which has made 
some of the famous comic figures of humanity also the 
most tragic ones. For most of us fail, though we aim at 
some ideal or other; and secretly we know we are 
failures. These grotesques—the greatest of all was Don 
Quixote—are typical of all who are worth their salt, but 
they amuse others by their consistent inability to get it. 
Something tells us that, after all, failure does not matter 
very much, and so we can afford a laugh at these figures 
of fun, as we laugh at ourselves and our disappointment 
at another undeserved frustration. 

Naturally, when first we were authoritatively 
ordered to go and enjoy Charlie Chaplin, we remembered 
we had heard that sort of thing before; asked where he 
was to be seen; and learned that it was in heated 
darkness and the smell of peppermint. That was the 
place where a lantern showed men clothed in sheepskin 
trousers and guns galloping faster than express trains to 
get a doll for a child who could not die happy without 
one. The child’s face, to show she was dying, was 
enlarged in one picture, and stared at us lugubriously for 
an intolerable time. That place had no use for sweetness. 
It used only modern coal-tar products and glucose. But 
no sooner had Charlie Chaplin stepped into the popular 
round of light (have you ever seen him merely walk in 
shadow show?) and had given us one quick glance, than 
we were his. His feet, his hat, his priceless legs, his set 
and sad but resolute face, the determinism (all was fore- 
ordained) of his absurd movements, fascinated us. It 
never seemed to matter what he was doing, so long as it 
was something. He might be boxing with heavy 
weights, working as a pawnbroker’s assistant, trying, as 
a hungry and moneyless man in a restaurant, to pick up 
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a dollar that was set malignantly in the floor. Whatever 
it was, it was the absurdity and pathos of the serious 
human creature trying to outwit’impersonal forces that 
were certain to smother it in the end. And if to convey 
that humorous idea, and its following sense of 
melancholy, is not great art, then we are all wrong, even 
about Don Quixote. 





Short Studies. 


THE THORN BUSH. 
Luctvus, the son of a Roman soldier, went out one spring 
morning to gather flowers. He stayed away nearly all 
day. There was food in his wallet, but he did not need 
it, as he found a friend in a man named Simeon, a 
Hebrew, who had a shelter for the care of lambs. 

Lucius gathered a large bundle of flowers. He was 
not far from home when he saw a little thorn bush grow- 
ing by the wayside. The shape of it pleased him. He 
gave a pull; the bush came away suddenly. Lucius fell 
backwards, scattering his flowers and crushing many of 
them beneath him. He surveyed the ruin with dismay. 
He did not attempt to gather up the flowers. There were 
tears in his eyes as he continued his journey. His father, 
who had returned from duty at the Tower of Antonia, 
saw him from the doorway of his house. He was dragging 
the thorn bush. The soldier felt a sharp access of pity. 
He ran to meet his son. 

That evening the soldier, by way of consoling Lucius, 
made a garland or coronet out of the thorn bush. He 
turned the points inward. Lucius placed the crown on 
his head. He did this carefully, lest the points should 
penetrate his flesh through his hair. 

The soldier was on duty early the next morning. 
Lucius was awake when his father started out. He 
begged permission to go with him. The father was loath 
to take him, but Lucius looked so beseechingly at him 
that he could not resist the child. ‘“ You must be very 
quiet and obedient, my son,”’ he said. 

The other soldiers were not displeased to have 
Lucius, especially as the day promised to be dull. Lucius 
had brought his crown with him and, at his father’s 
invitation, put it on. One of the soldiers accidentally 
brushed against him. The pricks were pressed into his 
forehead. He cried out in anguish. His father plucked 
the crown from him and threw it on the floor. 

After an interval of idleness the cuard was called 
to attention by the centurion. He eyed the boy. 
“This,’”’ he said, “is no place for children.’’ His state- 
ment was confirmed the same instant by an angry roar. 
He cursed the Hebrews for their turbulence. ‘“ Go home, 
Lucius,” said his father, with unexpected sternness. The 
boy was startled. He glanced apprehensively towards 
the centurion and ran down the steep stone steps, 
forgetting his crown. 

When he reached the foot of the staircase he could 
hear more plainly the shouts from the courtyard. There 
followed a silence, broken by a single voice. Lucius 
knew some words of Aramaic. The Governor was speak- 
ing in Aramaic to the crowd below. 

Lucius did not linger. He was at home before he 
realized that he had left his crown behind him. Then he 
wept and implored his mother to allow him to return to 
the Tower. His mother, having heard of the proceedings 
in the courtyard, was curious and half-inclined to go her- 
self. But she restrained the impulse until her household 
tasks were finished. Luciussat apart. ‘ Now,’’ she said, 
when they had made a meal, “ we will go to see what is 
happening.” 

They came to the Tower. A sentry was on guard. 
“You cannot pass,’’ he said. And, in answer to her 
inquiry, “ A Hebrew is being tried for treason.’’ 

They went round to the courtyard. It was crowded 
with Hebrews, among whom were several priests. The 
noise alarmed Lucius. Soon the Accused appeared upon 
the platform, on which the Governor had his chair of 
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; state. At sight of him Lucius forgot his alarm and 


plucked his mother’s robe. “ He has my crown on,” he 
whispered, eagerly. ‘“ He has hurt himself even as I 
did.”’ 


“Hush! ”’ said his mother. 

“He will give it back?”’ 

“ Hush! ”’ repeated his mother. 

Another sudden silence prevailed. Lucius was 
gazing at the man’s face. He was moved to call out in 
his clear childish voice, “You are wearing my crown.” 
He saw the man smile. But his mother, angry that he 
should thus call attention to himself, hurried him away, 





Communications, 


SOULS AND SITE VALUES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—It is in the ‘‘ Uncommercial Traveller ’’ that 
we find it said of the City of London Churches: ‘“‘ A full 
half of my pleasure in them arose out of their mystery ; 
mysterious I found them ; mysterious they shall ever be.”’ 

But there is nothing uncommercial in the report of 
the City of London Churches Commission, published this 
summer, in which it is discovered that nineteen of these 
churches (thirteen of them the work of Sir Christopher 
Wren) have a site value of £1,695,620, and that though 
the towers of some of them may be allowed to stand, for 
sentimental reasons, it would be a pity to waste such a 
site value, which would benefit the Church to the extent 
of £24,000 per annum. 

Commercialism destroyed European society with the 
war which was the consequence of its common morality, 
and now the only value which it appears it attaches to 
anything is “ what it will fetch in the market.” In a 
sense, it is meet that the Church of England should 
surrender what standing it has in the heart of the capital 
to the money-makers. It would be the cutward sign 
that it admitted defeat by a stronger power, and that the 
making of money is of greater importance than any 
far-off Civitas Dei. ‘‘ ‘ Dear city of Cecrops,’ said the 
poets. But shall we not say, ‘ Dear city of Zeus!’ ”’ 
Not necessarily. It depends on its site value. If it is 
dear enough, turn it into a market-place. A really 
benevolent institution might do so much good with the 
money, you know. ; 

The regard for the things of the spirit, their esthetic 
value, has almost vanished from the public mind since 
the war. When the Campanile fell in Venice the press 
moved to tears myriads who had never seen it, and did 
not perhaps know that Venice had one. At the thought 
that we should lose that doubtful Velasquez, ‘‘ The 
Rokeby Venus,’’ there was a brave public display of 
contempt for those who put money above art. But 
to-day, if the contents of the British Museum were 
exchanged for an oil field somewhere, and the building 
were changed, library and all, into a prison for 
Bolsheviks, there is little doubt that the public, prompted 
by a press which would inform it that it was getting 
something for a job lot of mummies and waste paper, 
would merely feel relieved that the Bolsheviks were 
safely impounded. Ruskin, so long back as 1876, wrote 
of ‘‘the conjunction of the sacred and profane civic 
powers of London to de-consecrate, and restore to the 
definitely ‘unholy’ places of the world, the church of 
All Hallows (Bread Street), wherein Milton was 
christened. A Bishop was there to read, as it were, the 
Lord’s Prayer backwards, or at least to address it to the 
Devil instead of to God, to pray that over this portion 
of British metropolitan territory His kingdom might 
again come.’’ But they did things, piecemeal at any 
rate, in his time. 

What is the matter with us to-day? Can it be 
possible that we see nothing in those old churches, with 
their admonishment of the things that are above current 
accounts, except their site values? It is not necessary 
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to examine critically the archzological and architectural 
features of the buildings condemned in the report; nor 
the state of the Church of England when it can see in 
the places of old altars only an income of £64,000 a year. 
But these churches are a national inheritance. The 
Tower of London might be condemned on the same 
ground, some day. What is wrong with the public and 
its popular press when it is proposed to sell these monu- 
ments of another age, with the to.nbs of the old citizens 
of London about them, and no more notice is taken of it 
than if it were proposed to substitute a dust destructor 
for a refuse dump?—Yours, &c., 


’ 


‘* LONDONER.’ 





Wetters to the Editor. 


ALBANIA. 

Sin.—Because the whole of Albamia, which in 1913 was 
promised independence by the Great Powers, is now 
struggling to obtain it, the Albanians are described as 
“yebels.’’ Briefly the situation is this. When the Armistice 
was declared, the Albanians, who were not our enemies, 
naturally expected that their land, which had been invaded 
by at least seven armies during the war, would be evacuated 
and that they would be allowed to begin its organization. 
Instead of this there was a race of Allied armies each trying 
to “ peg out claims’’ in fulfilment of the nefarious secret 
Treaty of 1915. France and Serbia raced Italy. French, 
Italian, and Serb armies occupied various “zones,’’ each 
protesting that it was preventing the other from encroaching 
and each attempting to bully, bribe, or terrorize the 
Albanians into playing on its side. The Albanians were in 
too many instances treated as a conquered race and had 
their houses commandeered and supplies requisitioned. The 
world was told that the Albanians were incapable of 
organizing a Government, and those occupying their land 
put every possible obstacle in the way of their forming 
one. The Powers had chosen as representative of Albania 
the most detested map in the country, Essad Pasha, and 
only with great difficulty was Albania permitted to send 
genuine delegates to the Peace Conference, who had yet 
greater difficulty in obtaining a hearing. 

The Powers turned a deaf ear and intended to carry out 
the partition of Albania. With praiseworthy patience the 
Albanians have waited till they lost all hope for justice. 
Then in January, 1920, in the face of much opposition on 
the part of the occupying Powers, the Albanians contrived 
a general election over the entire land. Headmen met and 
chose a local representative. These, in turn, chose delegates 
who met at Lushnia and elected a Government which repre- 
sents all parts and all religions. A general peace oath was 
sworn and all differences sunk. The Powers refused to 
acknowledge this Government, and its delegates, one of whom 
was the Bishop of Alessio, had scant recognition when they 
came to plead for their nation. 

Albania’s enemies tried to overthrow the Lushnia 
Government. Essad Pasha, their highly salaried tool, dared 
not go himself as he knew what would be his fate. The man 
who had sold his fatherland knew the price he would have to 
pay and has now paid. Osman Bali, one of his retainers, 
was sent, and at once notices appeared in the Press that 
Albania had revolted and overthrown the Lushnia Govern- 
ment. Instead of which the Lushnia Government inter- 
viewed Osman and persuaded him not to fight against his 
own fatherland. The Lushnia Government grew in strength. 

Meanwhile Great Britain withdrew both her representa- 
tives and in reply to all questions in the House of Commons 
the reply is “We have no official information.’’ Those to 
whom bits of Albania had been promised were, that is, at 
liberty to take them if they could with no inconvenient 
witnesses looking on. Great Britain’s two representatives 
were both friends of Albania and official information might 
have been awkward. 

At the first symptoms that Albania was determined and 
united, Italy seized Durazzo and its Custom House, hoping 
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thus, it would appear, to deprive the Lushnia Government 
of a source of revenue. The country at once subscribed a 
large loan. 

Now Albania is fighting for her life. A whole united 
nation calls for sympathy in the justice of her cause. No 
foreign correspondent is allowed to go to Albania. Only 
with great difficulty can any news come out. A large part 
of the population of Valona has, we learn from Italian 
sources, been deported to the Island of Saseno by the 
Italians, an island where there is little water and there are 
hardly any houses. The thing is monstrous. Valona, 
Albania’s best port, is sacred to the Albanians as the town 
ia which they proclaimed their independence. They per- 
mitted the Italians to land there in 1914 believing it to be 
a temporary war measure only. They have never consented 
to give it away. Now their town is bombarded, their 
notables deported. The worst features of the German occu- 
pation of Belgium are being repeated here. The excuse 
pleaded by Italy for the annexation of Valona is that given 
by Germany when she entered Belgium, “strategical 
necessity.” 

The English people who gave their help and their sym- 
pathy to the Italian Risorgimento, to the uprising of the 
Greeks in 1820 and in 1897; to the struggle for freedom 
carried on by Serbs and Bulgars, cannot now justly refuse 
to come to the support of Albania and help her to formulate 
a scheme by which she may obtain her long-fought-for 
independence and at the same time a modus vivendi by 
means of which Italy may emerge honorably from the 
unworthy struggle.—Yours, &., 

M. E. Duruam. 


THE ECLIPSE OF NONCONFORMITY. 


Sir,—The correspondence which has followed my letter 
in your issue of June 12th has proved very lively and interest- 
ing, and has attracted considerable attention amongst Free 
Churchmen all over the country. Several sermons have been 
preached on it, and the younger ministers and laymen are 
ready to face a situation that is admittedly hazardous and 
disconcerting. 

The only point on which one or two of your cor- 
respondents are inclined to disagrea with me is my suggestion 
that congregations are smaller, Sunday Schools are dwindling, 
and young people are drifting away to the Labor Party. 
Mr. Carter seems to think that congregations have increased 
since the war and the number of Sunday School scholars 
notably advanced. I wish I could agree with him. I think 
of two big churches in Central London where three-fourths of 
the seats are empty on Sunday mornings. In a large pro- 
vincial town the other day I found 70 people in a church 
seated for nearly 1,500, and 100 people in a large Wesleyan 
chapel that could accommodate 1,000. I know it is possible 
to point to Mr. Dinsdale Young’s Sunday night audience of 
2,600 people at the Westminster Central Hall and Dr. 
Orchard’s crowded congregation at the King’s Weigh House 
Church, but you might as well show me the Ritz Hotel as a 
proof that there is no poverty in London. Lord Aberdeen 
has been writing about the “ yawning spaces ”’ in the churches 
in Scotland. He remembers when these churches were full, 
but “there has been a change.” Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, 
writing in the “ British Weekly,” says “the decay in church 
attendance is confined to no denomination and is constantly 
growing more serious.’’ He adds that “there seems to be 
almost a conspiracy of silence in regard to this matter.” As 
for the Sunday Schools, I have a letter from a well-known 
writer on Sunday School methods who says that “ the problem 
of our dwindling schools has become far too pressing to be 
confined to the attention of workers and teachers; it is one 
that all must face. and there must be a full knowledge of the 
reasons for our failure.’’ The superintendent of one of the 
largest Sunday Schools in South London tells me that since 
the war it has been almos* impossible to get boys into the 
schools at all, while the behavior of the girls who come is 
appalling. 

Apart from this one point your correspondents seem to 
agree with my letter. Dr. Horton admits ‘the truth and 
justice ” of al] I said, and Dr. Selbie agrees that the younger 
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men are in revolt against their leaders—‘ but the older men 
are in the saddle, and the driving is therefore slow and 
erratic.” I welcome Mr. Carter’s appeal for a Christian Inter- 
national and Mr. Maltby’s challenging declaration that “ the 
world at large cannot endure the cruelty of its present 
estrangements, and it must despise a Church if, with all its 
great claims, it can show no remedy.” I hope something may 
come of Mr. Spurr’s demand that the leaders of the religious 
bodies shall meet at once and prepare a manifesto “ setting 
forth the Christian ethic concerning international relation- 
ships and insisting on its practice.” But do not let us amuse 
the world by passing flabby resolutions—let us surprise it by 
sharp, passionate protest and definite, organized action. For 
our resolutions are, too often, only sedatives for the people 
who pass them. 

In the meantime a good deal of explosive thinking is 
going on. Even an ecclesiastical magnate like Dr. Thomas 
Martin, the moderator of the Church of Scotland, is worried. 
“It is certain,” he says, “ the Church must face the question 
whether she has any contribution to make, or any real motive 
force to supply, toward: a solution of the problems that are 
confronting her in the realm of thought and society.’’ He 
suggests that the first thing the Church must do is to “ believe 
it possible that the average non-churchgoer has something to 
say for himself.”” There is a general agreement among young 
and open-eyed Free Churchmen that we must cut the 
strangling red tape of tradition, routine, and reactionary 
officialdom. We must find out the reasons for the increasing 
alienation from organized religion, and go in for daring 
crusades and rugged adventures. And we must remember, as 
Mr. Silvester Horne used to say, that “a groove very easily 
becomes a grave.’ We cannot ignore the problems of the 
corporate life any longer. If the Churches are to recover 
their moral authority and leadership they must be more 
sensitive to human suffering. It is an awful fact that some 
of the foulest slums in England are to be found in Cathedral 
cities. And I shall never forget the remark of a Japanese 
publisher who told me one night in Tokio that he was by no 
means eager to learn anything from British Christians, 
because in Japan there was, at least, no need for a Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 

I believe Free Churchmen are beginning to realize that 
the tragedies of the world are more important than their 
private denominational rivalries, that to promote peace in 
Ireland is a more urgent business than to celebrate the sailing 
of the Pilgrim Fathers, and that to stop the criminal mad- 
ness and wholesale butchery of war would be a more Christian 
occupation than to agitate for the disestablishment of the 
Anglican Church. We shall gain moral strength ourselves 
when we bind up the world’s wounds and liberate it from 
tyranny and injustice. A well-known preacher tells me that 
as he travels about the country, holding services and address- 
ing public meetings, he has the uncomfortable feeling that 
the Free Churches are living by their wits. He thinks that 
their salvation will be in giving themselves away—throwing 
themselves recklessly into the dangerous and disturbing busi- 
ness of saving the world from its devastating hatreds and 
greeds and aggressions. Ii the recent war was not, after all, 
a war to end war, then let the Church start one now. As a 
matter of fact, only the Church is able to do it—for she knows 
the secret that will chanze the hearts of men.—Yours, Xc., 

eS. &. A; 


Sir,—Is it quite fair for your contributor to write as 
though the apathy of which he complains is specially charac- 
teristic of Nonconformity? I am, myself, a Catholic, and 
therefore have no “axe to grind” for Protestant Dissent. 
Yet it seems to me that the moral lethargy, whi¢h your con- 
tributor so rightly deplores, is afflicting practically the whole 
nation, and no one particular section. Cynicism, lack of 
ideal or enthusiasm, intellectual and ethical fatigue, 
wherever you go you find them. Father L. J. Walker, S..J., 
in his arresting new book on “The Problem of Reunion” 
(pp. 9-15), mentions the fact that this indifference to broad 
moral issues seems a common defect of all sects or local 
Churches. None the less, it is a terrible peril, and, unless 
checked, spells decay and national eclipse. 

On the broad question of what is the particular fault of 
Nonconformity, perhaps an outside onlooker may form a 
valid opinion. It seems to me that Nonconformity embodies 
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two main tendencies, but that they are contradictory of each 
other. In the first place, it cherishes theological doctrine 
and Gospel revelation. As Professor David Gracey said: 
“ Theology is truth embodied in a system.” Secondly, it 
repudiates creeds or theological authority. As Principal 
Selbie said: ‘“ Nonconformity is not in bondage to fixed 
formularies.” These maxims are irreconcilable; for, if you 
want a Gospel you must have a creed. Nonconformity’s 
mistake has been, I think, to have tried to sit on two horses 
at once. It is being “ thrown” by both. T agree with one 
of your correspondents: it should return to the Catholic 
faith.—Yours, &c., 


J. Wm. Poynter. 
106, Gillespie Road, Highbury, N. 5. 


Sir,—In the letters you have published on “ The Eclipse 
of Nonconformity,” the writers have concerned themselves 
almost entirely with the ethical problem —with the more or 
less pronounced failure of Nonconformity (and of the other 
Churches as well) to apply Christian ideals to all the 
relationships of life. This problem is as immediate as it is 
harassing, and one ground of hope is the new sincerity with 
which it is being faced. But I believe that an even truer 
ground of hope is the fact that many of the younger and 
more thoughtful minds in the different Churches are 
beginning to see that behind this ethical failure there lies 
religious failure, and that the root of the whole matter is 
found here. During the last generation we have been steadily 
losing that living experience of God which has been the 
inspiration of all the golden hours of Nonconformity. The 
commonest criticism I hear of the Churches is that they are 
not making God “ real,”’ and the 1eason why we are failing 
to paint the vision for others is because we have not seen it 
for ourselves—at least, we have been seeing it so partially, 
fitfully, and hurriedly that we are not haunted by it. For 
all the Churches the imperious need is to see God afresh. 
Behind all the other problems oi this confused and troubled 
age is the fact that the world has largely lost God. It is only 
by the rediscovery of God, and by the appropriation of the 
divine resources, that we can become equal to the tremendous 
times in which we live. For work we cannot do we need 
resources we have not got. 

The most amazing and far-reaching ministry of the Old 
Testament--a ministry which during forty years of unrest 
and welter sought unflinchingly to apply the standards of 
righteousness to personal relationships, to the social problem, 
and to international affairs—had its supports and abiding 
inspiration in “I saw the Lord,” and that greater ministry 
of the New Testament to which a chastened sense of failure is 
driving us back had its origin in a vision of the opened 
heavens. And for a new and triumphant ethical vitality we 
must turn to the same sovereign inspiration. The irony of 
the present situation is that God is being crowded out by 
problems with which He alone can cope.-- Yours, Xce., 

J. ARUNDEL CHAPMAN. 


Srr,—The correspondence to which “ F. A. A.’s” letter 
cives impetus does not carry us any further towards a solu- 
tion of the problem of the failure of the Churches to combat 
that indifference of the times which is the dry rot of the soul. 
- Will the heads of colleges and ministers, in the Con- 
ference which the Rev. Mr. Horton suggests, detine what they 
mean by Christianity? The attrition of creeds embodying 
what: were once held as “fundamentals” of necessity to 
salvation goes on, and the process is continuing at a rate 
which promises to leave very litile of “the faith which was 
once delivered to the Saints.”’ 

Let us have plain deliverances from our spiritual leaders, 
many of whom are in danger of coming under Erasmus’s 
caustic criticism of the divines of his day, that “ they strike 
the fire of subtlety from the flint of obscurity.”—-Yours, &c., 

Epwarp CLopb. 

Strafford House, Aldeburgh, Suffolk. 


THE SPIRIT OF CALVARY. 
Sm,—T have read with grief the confessions of famous 
Nonconformists of the eclipse of their faith. But though 
our leaders may have their eyes shut to the light, and say 
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it is eclipsed, some of us hold fast, as we did through the 
war. And we have not had long to wait for an answer. 
Our Premier, surely a prophet, if ever there was one, has 
once more administered the knock-out blow to wavering 
unbelief. He speaks straight to our hearts with a message 
from the secret place where such men commune with their 
Deity. Are things wrong? Then let us meet evil “in the 
spirit of Calvary,” as he finely exhorted the Welsh Non- 
conformists. If to extend the blessings of peace to Ireland 
it is our painful duty to send tanks to Dublin, then let them 
be driven down the streets—if I may say so with reverence— 
on the Mount Carmel gauge. If Russian fathers in their 
wickedness force us to starve their offspring, we can at 
least do it on the note of Gethsemane. In these days the 
trials of the Christian statesman are many. The hosts of 
the Prince of Darkness here, in Ireland, in Russia, in 
Germany, in Turkey, everywhere, jealous of our Imperial 
trust, will be overcome if we meet them in the spirit of 
Calvary. Elijah, single-handed, confonnded the priests of 
3aal. Jehovah reigns!—Yours, &c., 
Op CONGREGATIONALIST. 


TOYNBEE HALL POOR MAN’S LAWYER. 

Sir,—May we bring to the notice of your readers the 
need of the East London Legal Protection Committee, a body 
which has for over twenty years carried on the work of 
Poor Man’s Lawyer at Toynbee Hall, Whitechapel? It was 
founded in the year 1899 by the late Canon Barnett, then 
Warden of Toynbee Hall, and the late Lord Swaythling. 

The Honorary Solicitor and other members of the Com- 
mittee attend weekly at Toynbee Hall and give advice 
gratuitously to persons who are too poor to pay for it; and 
in the comparatively few cases where legal proceedings are 
necessary the Committee remit them to a solicitor retained 
for this purpose. The Committee regard it as not the least 
important part of their work to dissuade clients from foolish 
and wasteful litigation. For some years before the war about 
£1,000 a year was recovered in assisted cases. 

The Committee is satisfied that the need of such work is 
as great as ever; for instance, the complexities of the Rent 
Restriction Acts present the greatest difficulty alike to 
tenants and landlords, and the number of persons seeking 
advice on this subject alone tends to increase weekly. The 
new rules of the High Court, made in 1914, provide assistance 
for poor persons whose claims can be dealt with in the High 
Court, but they do not apply to the County Courts and Police 
Courts, in which nearly all poor persons’ cases have to be 
heard. 

To enable the work to be effectively carried on and 
developed an income of about £150 a year is required. Last 
year the Committee’s income dropped to £92, and the work 
has had to be seriously restricted in consequence. 

To those who are concerned to see that justice is within 
the reach of the poorest and least educated classes we appeal 
with confidence for the small sum necessary. Subscriptions 
and donations should be sent to the Honorary Secretary, 
Mr. R. A. Powell, 3. Temple Gardens, E.C.—Yours, &c., 

Jounx Sruon, President. 
J.J. Marion, Warden of Toynbee Hall. 





VIENNA RELIEF FUND. 


S s. 4. 

Amount already acknowledged in Tur Nation 1,235 1 4 
A. S. Glanville ree sai ia 10 0 
£1,235 11 4 


THE PRESENT CONDITION OF VIENNA. 

Sin,—I should like to express the sincere thanks of the 
Committee to those of your readers who have contributed 
to the Vienna Emergency Relief Fund, and to you yourself 
for the generous publicity which you have given to our Fund 
in your columns. 

I have just returned from Vienna, and the conditions are 
truly appalling, children diseased and dying and unable to 
speak from lack of food, the hospitals unable to provide the 


! 








food necessary to save these poor victims of starvation from 
death. 

If our work is to continue during the coming months, 
further help is urgently required, and I venture to appeal 
to your readers in the hope that they will, by their generous 
help, enable us to continue our work of relief in Vienna. 
Gifts of clothing, &c., should be sent to the Vienna 
Emergency Relief Fund Warehouse, Ministry of Munitions, 
Park Square West, Regent’s Park, London, N.W. Con- 
tributions should be forwarded to the Right Hon. Fredk. 
Huth Jackson, Chairman, Vienna Emergency Relief Fund, 
12, Tokenhouse Yard, London, E.C. 2.—Yours, &c., 

H. B. JouHnson, 
Hon. Sec. 





Poetrp 


TO A ROSE. 
Sweet, still wet with summer’s rain, 
Brought in to soothe my transient pain, 
Thy beauty bids me not forget 
My garden buds and blossoms yet. 
To-morrow I’!l be well, and go 
Where thy sister darlings grow; 
Many another bud I’ll see 
Bursting on thy happy tree! 
But to-day, alas, I lie 
Exiled from felicity. 


Strange it is . . . am I so weak? 
Thy cool petals on my cheek 

Breathe a sweetness in my heart 
Touching sorrow’s bitter smart. 

Can wisdom tell me why it is 

Grief should wound in beauty’s kiss? 
Ah! Thy fragrance hurts my mind 
Like the songs I cannot find, 

Like the dream I cannot give, 

Like the wrong I cannot shrive, 

Like the truth I cannot be 

Until my heart grows more like thee . 
Who, without a thought of God, 
Praisest Him from out the sod, 
Who, without a dread of death, 
Spendest life in holy breath. 
Growing in unconsciousness. 

Into perfect loveliness. 


Alas, no matter where I look, 

I read in life’s remorseless book ; 
But I cannot find the key 

That shall explain its mystery. 


Thou hast no passion to bestow 
Beauty on men when thou dost grow, 
It is thy simple gift to bloom, 

And shed thy fragrance on my room. 
Yet I, who have full power to love, 
Cannot think, or speak, or move, 

Or give a blessing to my friend 
Except some other heart I rend; 
And when I think to serve men best 
I bear destruction in my breast. 

O, had I thy perfection’s power 

For a day, or for an hour! 

None would breathe my soul and say 
‘There is no love,’’ and go their way: 
None would see my petals fall 

And feel no tender thing at all: 

But all who saw me live and die 
Should touch love’s immortality. 


Sweet, let me drink thy beauty deep 
That I may make it mine to keep. 
Thy beauty bids me not forget 

My garden buds and blossoms yet. 


TrenE RutTHerForp McLeop, 
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The orld of Pooks. 


THE “ Nation”? Orricr, THurspay NIGur. 
THe following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“The Rescue.’’ A Novel. By Joseph Conrad. (Dent. 9s.) 


“The Concept of Nature.’’ By Dr. A. N. Whitehead. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 14s.) 

‘George, Third Earl of Cumberland: His Life and His 
Voyages.” By Dr. G. C. Williamson. (Cambridge 
University Press. 25s.) 

‘*The Principles of Sociology.’”’ By Dr. 


, Edward Alsworth 
Ross. (The Century Co., New York.) 


ke The Social and Industrial History of Scotland.’ By 
Dr. James MacKinnon. (Blackie. 9s ) 
* * * 

A FRIEND with sufficient knowledge and inventive power 
to solve puzzles in electrical engineering, who acquired a 
stock of foreign languages, some of them rather rare, to widen 
his field of investigation in philosophy and metaphysics (and 
then, while still a youth, deposited much of the result with 
what the dustman takes away), and who yet sinks into 
respectful but puzzled attention whe listening to the solemn 
jargon of a literary circle, as though then he were faced with 
a problem outside his narrow experience, and were 
regretting he had not the occult knowledge which makes 
one “ literary,” diffidently drew my attention to a new and 
inconspicuous book, saying that he thought “ it had something 
in it.” He was diffident because he has classed me with the 
literary, though I had hoped that, as a friend as well as an 
engineer, he would have noticed, whatever my just deserts, 
they did not include that label ; for his modesty when talking 
to me about books gives me the unplezsant feeling that I am 


privy to the maintenance of a bluff which imposes on the 
innocent. 


* * * 


He is unaware that his native and well-tempered wit, 
when used upon the message a book has for us, is a much more 
likely test for literature than the traditions and curious 
singularities of the literary freemasons to whom he defers. 
Though no more infallible than is wit in general, it 
is unspoiled by efforts to make .it give interesting 
reasons for the admiration of bunkum, is never deflected 
by a writer’s popularity either with the public or the 
elect, and its warm approval of an unknown writer must 
be taken to mean that something good may have arrived. 
The book he pointed to (and to which I draw your attention) 
is one from the Oxford University Press, ‘“ The Ways of 
Life,” by Stephen Ward. 


* * * 


One effect of a good expression, of what we-call style, is 
to make you feel, at the time, that there is the right way to 
do it, and as two or more ways cannot all be right in that 
moment of respect and admiration, you feel that this good 
style is the only way to doit. It is a discovery, and pleasing 
because it is a discovery, but disconcerting also because it 
makes you feel that hitherto you have been confident in a 
wrong cpinion. I read the first few pages of ‘“ Ways of Life ”’ 
as though the words ‘had got the letters wrongly assorted ; 
it was Dutch to me. Coming straight to the book 
from an isolation with the purely literary expression 
of Henry James, the thing which is “good im 
self,” to read this new book was like looking 
at daylight with my eyes shut. There was no daylight. My 
eyes were unconsciously shut. I saw nothing, and so thought 
I was looking at what was dark. In fact, the rapid precision 
of Mr. Ward’s laconic style, all the words flying straight and 
uninterrupted to the heart of the matter, conveyed nothing 
to me at first for the very reason that the simple words (in 
each simple sentence were doing exactly what they were 
intended by our language to do; that, and no more. We are 
not used to it. Its quietness, ease, and definition were 
strange. This simplicity was that of those common objects 
whose significance is overlooked because we see them every 
day. Before I had finished this little book, which may be 





read at a sitting once you have got the angle of incidence, 
it made me question whether my own notions of the artistic 
use of language did not resemble yesterday's opened envelopes 
in the waste-paper basket. 

* * * 


Nor that Mr. Ward had anything to say on literary 
expression. Not a word. But the expert and rapid way in 
which he accomplished so hard a task as “ A Study in Ethics” 
made me feel, as a good style should, that this was the only 
way to do it when one had something to tell other people. 
Taking some ordinary words, with a few deft turns he makes 
them form ideas which are usually (when not nearly such 
excellent thoughts) either draped in colored festoons, or 
hidden, forlorn and almost inaccessible, among polysyllables 
stratified in deep paragraphs, to be reached by boring at a 
frightful published price. Somewhere last week a famous 
literary critic was telling an audience that journalism to-day 
has a high literary standard. I invite him to make this test. 
Let him take one of the leading articles in to-day’s “ Times,” 
and compare it, for its analysis of evidence, its soundness of 
argument, for precision and lucidity in expression, and the 
inspiration to stop when there is nothing more to say, with 
the chapter in Mr. Ward’s book called “ Preliminary Con- 
siderations.”’ There it is. He will see at once that the 
leading article is not using language for its sole purpose, to 
convey knowledge and thought in the most appropriate way, 
but as a sleight-of-hander uses his apparatus before those 
who may not know the trick. Though good messages may 
be lost, as it were, in translation, bad ones can never make 
anything but a bad style. 

* * * 

Irom a work charged as is this with provocative thought 
it is far from easy to lift a passage as an example of the 
living body of the author’s argument. It is the sort of book 
you wish to pass round. No part of it is as good as the 
whole of it. One could quote, or rather explode among the 
grave moralists, such an innocent looking grenade of Mr. 
Ward’s as “ Only one thing is needed for the creation of the 
perfect villain, which is that he should possess the confidence 
only to be derived from the conviction that his actions have 
a moral sanction.’’ Without pausing to remark here that 
the author missed a chance in pointing out that the villainies 
done by a statesman on behalf of the community invariably 
are given a moral sanction, and often from the pulpit, a 
reviewer should show that that was but a consequential 
aside at the end of an argument which included this 
passage :— 


‘*The consciousness of morality is something which 

man enjoys in his own right. It is not a diploma awarded 
on any earthy comparison of merits. In this fact resides 
both its virtue and its limitations. Just because the moral 
nature does not depend on any qualities of mind or body, 
those qualities remain unaffected. If a man is moral 
though a fool, he is a fool even though he is moral. 
Neither is he more wise because he is moral nor more moral 
because he is wise. The capacity, that is, which a man 
has for ordering his own life or the lives of others remains 
just what it was before. A muddled head may ruin all his 
good intentions; nor, on the other hand, is he absolved— 
as too often he thinks he is—from demonstrating the 
rightness of his views before he can be permitted to impose 
them on others. Indeed, if morality be the common 
possession of all, it gives ho right to dictate the conduct 
of others equally moral; or, if some are not moral it is 
useless to bind them to moral standards. ”’ 
It is the sort of volume which governors of every kind, 
bishops, members of Parliament, indeed, all people with 
missions who feel they have a “duty” which they must 
perform on us, whether we like it or not, should read as 
part of their duty. They will never perform it to our liking 
till this book gives them more light. And even those few 
book-reviewers who have got into the habit of letting the 
mind run on and on from old impulses, would benefit from 
a quiet week-end with it. “No one can lay down the law 
upon art; if a man thinks he must be serious over matters 
of morality he cannot be prevented.’’ No, and perhaps even 
that sudden bright comment won’t check him. There is too 
much satisfaction to be got from laying down laws of every 
kind, especially of art and morality, for others; and if by 
any chance a punishment for non-compliance caa be enforced, 
then our satisfaction beeomes full-orbed. 


H. M. T. 
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Redicws. 


IBSEN. 

Tue symbol chosen for Ibsen's grave is a workman’s hand 
wielding a hammer. Since the hammer is a tool that both 
builds and destroys, it was a true inspiration that set it there. 
For Ibsen was the man who not only hacked away the spiritual 
supports of the social system, but devoted a long life 
unswervingly to the task of creating personalities that are 
both a challenge to to-day and a criticism of to-morrow. He 
did more: he showed what creative effort means, what it 
costs to live in two worlds at once, and to lend to the 
cold realities of thought the pulse of the body. 
It is Ibsen opens the door for us into the 
workshop where this activity reigns, so that one catches 
glimpses of those hammer-strokes by which he made, not 
replicas of nature’s efforts, but characters who rival nature 
and serve as models to the personalities of a world yet to be. 
It is not a full revelation: the door opens only for a second, 
but in that moment a flood of light is thrown, not on Ibsen, 
but on mental work as it is in itself. 

Himself he could not show: he was and is “the great 
solitary,” of whom he says, “I am conscious, in personal 
intercourse, of only being able to give incorrect expression to 
what lies deepest in me and constitutes my real self; there- 
fore, I prefer to lock it up.’”’ It remains locked. You may 
learn that he sewed on his own buttons and did the job 
badly; that he lived in furnished rooms most of his life, 
owning nothing but a few pictures bought as an investment ; 
that he enjoyed the thrill of a lottery, loved orders and 
decorations of honor, dressed like a diplomat and tramped 
the Papal States with a knapsack; you may look at his 
portrait and note the impression it gives of pugnacity, 
vitality, and strength, with its small, piercing eyes, elastic 
mane of hair and thin lips ; you may imagine the grim smile 
and the kindly of which his friend Brandes speaks, but you 
never “ feel” this man as you feel Dickens or Fielding, or 
the great Russians. He made others, himself he could not 
make; this man who forged those thought-created figures 
which seem to cast the shadows of real men and women 
possessed no witchcraft by which to show himself. The 
reason is, of course, that he lived, literally, but to create; 
everything he was he used in his work. Mentally he 
resembles a being that reproduces, not by the secretion of 
a germ-cell, but by fission of the parent organism. The 
creative work of most artists seems but a by-product of their 
l'ves: they throw off works of art as carelessly as most men 
beget children. This begetting may be a man’s most 
important act between birth and death, but he does not 
himself see it in this light. He plays about, and the result 
that follows he regards as the mere effect of powers over 
which he has exercised the smallest possible measure of 
control. 

It was not so with Ibsen, who used his life but for one 
purpose—to produce. He seems at moments to have gone 
even further, and to have caught a vision of the whole 
panorama of physical life as that which exists but to serve 
creation on the mental plane, as though we may some day 
look back on life on this planet as having been merely part 
of the process by which was produced the ideal over-world. 
Looking for a moment at what Ibsen tells us of the genesis 
of “ Brand,’’ we shall see something of how this principle 
may be supposed to work. 

Ibsen left Norway, not only in a rage at the hypocrisy 
of his country, but suffering from that mood of mingled joy 
and misery which heralds for the artist the promise of a 
new creation. At Berlin he saw the triumphal entry of the 
Prussian army after the defeat of the Danes that was 
followed by the annexation of Schleswig-Holstein. Whilst 
he watched the mob spitting into the captured cannon, a 
madness seized him and—the god descended on him. After 
that “ Brand’”’ grew within him “like an embryo.” His 
genius, already struggling in the grip of the tremendous prob- 
lem of free-will and world-will, and heavily shadowed by that 
darkness of the fjords where no sunlight pierces “ from fall 
of leaf till cuckoo-call,’’ had received the quickening thrill 
from the spectacle of imperialist tyranny. In Rome, free 
at that time from the triple curse of politics, commercialism, 


who 
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and militarism, among a people “indescribably beautiful and 
sound and calm,” and warmed by the sunshine of the South, 
the embryo grew to birth. So that to the making of “ Brand” 
there went, not merely the will of Ibsen, but the acrid 
bitterness of the rockbound folk; the war of god and devil 
that comes to such places in the guise of a religious revival ; 
the world-wide imperialistic trend of the day’s politics, and 
the whole force of that Dionysus who ripens the swelling 
grape and makes genius to bear as abundantly as a vine. 
Here is external life combining to serve the expression of 
man’s mind. To this effect millions of humble lives con- 
tributed, innumerable comedies and tragedies were played. 

This view, however, represents the poet himself as merely 
the vehicle or matrix used by the creative force. The rock- 
folk, the Hohenzollerns, and the southern graciousness are 
tools of the world-will, but so is Ibsen himself. Yet with 
the entry of the maker, the poet, into the chain of causes, 
unconsciousness ends, and Ibsen brings to the task a definite 
self-directed will that, while sharing in the work of the 
world-purpose, yet enjoys the illusion, at any rate, of being 
able to fulfil or to thwart it. This moment of personal 
intervention comes as a restless fever. Ibsen writes :— 
“During the time I was writing ‘ Brand’ I had on my desk 
a glass with a scorpion in it. From time to time the little 
animal was ill. Then I used to give it a piece of soft fruit, 
upon which it fell furiously and emptied its poison into it— 
after which it was well again. Does not something of the 
same kind happen with us poets? ” 

More than once he speaks of the relief that comes with 
the throwing-off of a creation. ‘“ It was a necessity for me 
to free myself,” he says, “ from something which my inner 
man had done with, by giving poetic form to it.” Yet there 
is joy, too, in the first hours when sight comes of a new 
world of the creative imagination. It is the mingled sense 
of humility and glory, of shrinking and acceptance that we 
call annunciation. 

To this fruit-bearing Ibsen devoted himself, body and 
soul. Storm-lover that he was, it was the North that made 
him. This he knew: Aase, in “ Peer Gynt,” that poignant 
picture of weakness and fancifulness, of old age and the 
passing of mortal things, was his mother: he tells us so. 
Yet he never saw her again after he first left Norway, never 
wrote to her, and when the news of her death reaches him, 
“So our dear old mother is dead,’”’ he writes to his «ister 
Hedwig, “I thank you for having so lovingly fulfilled the 
duties that were incumbent on us all.’ That is all. There 
was the narrowness of biblical piety in his home which would 
have cramped his spirit, so he turned his back on it for ever, 
yet used its inspiration. We can only understand if we krow 
‘ Brand,” for that is “myself in my best moments,” as he 
says. This attitude towards all claims is that of a man 
stripping for a race. “ Friends,” said he, “ are an expensive 
luxury, and when a man’s whole capital is invested in a 
calling, a mission in life, he cannot afford to keep them.” 
His quarrel with Bjornson is for wasting on a thousand 
schemes of reform that precious energy which was given for 
creation only. To George Brandes he writes:—‘ What I 
chiefly desire for you is a genuine, full-blooded egoism, which 
shall force you for a time to regard what concerns you your- 
self as the only thing of any consequence, and everything 
else as non-existent. There is no way in which you can 
benefit society more than by coining the metal you have in 
yourself.” 

There is no way in which you can benefit society 
more than by coining the metal you have in your- 
self: the race, in its pioneers, has always known 
this or it would never have pushel out from the 
darkness. But what is new and defiant, at any rate in 
England, is the frank application of the principle, not to the 
material plane on which fortunes can be made, but to the 
immaterial world on which new ideals alone can be captured. 
This egotism, though in an Edison it would be praiseworthy, 
seems unpardonable in an Ibsen. Not only is a stark “ All 
or Nothing” inconceivable to the inertia of the mass, but 
they have no idea of the fact that action takes place first in 
the world of the ideal. 

But what Ibsen saw was a perpetual interchange of the 
physical plane with the mental: life with him was one, 
whether in the causative region or the phenomenal. And, as 
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SUMMER SALE ° 


JULY 5 


IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 


The following examples are typical of the numerous bargains to be found. 


LINENS 


Christy’s World-famed Turkish Bath 
Sheets. Size 48 ins. by 8o ins. 
Usual price 17/6 each. 

Special sale price 14/9 each. 
Great Bargains in all Linen Table 
Cloths and Napkins to match Size 68 
by 72 ins. 

Usual price 37/6 each. 
Special sale price 29/6 each. 
Size 68 by go ins. 
Usual price 45/6 each. 
Special sale price 35/6 each. 


EASY CHAIRS 


Easy Chair in Damask. 


DRAPERY 


15 pieces 50 in. Mercerised Satin Cloth, 
slight weaving imperfections, in several 
colours. Usual price 14/6. 

Special sale price 6/11 
35 pieces so in. Mercerised diagonal 
Satin Cloth, in nine different colours. 

Usual price 10/11 

Special sale price 6/11 
5,000 Cushion Squares, cut from pat- 
terns and remnants, at 6d., 1/0, 1/6, 
2/0, and 2/6 each. 


There are also a large number of bar- 
gains in China, Glass, Lamp Shades, 
Bronzes, Mantels, Bathroom Fittings, 
Clocks, Antiques, Ironmongery, &c. 
Also there is a large selection of Bed- 








Usual price £10 : 17 : 6 
Special sale price £8: 10: 0 


Tables, 
2 Large Divan Easy Chairs, with loose 


Chairs, 


100m Suites, Dining Room Suites, 
at Sale Prices. 





cushion in cretonne. 
Usual price £14 : 0 : o each. 
Special sale price £10: 10: 0 


BEDSTEADS 


W.G.1. 10 3 ft. Mahogany Inlaid 
BEDSTEADS fitted with combination 
spring mattress. 
Usval price £9 : 10: 0 
Special sale price £7: 0: 0 


GI 


Girnickers ¢ Deceratars 
HM the King 


elep one: 











WARING & 
LLOW 


164-180, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1 
Meneue 5000. 


CARPETS 


Waring Pile Carpets: magnificent 
reproductions of Oriental Carpets of 
fine colourings. 
g ft. o in. by 6 ft. 9 in. 
Usual price £13: 5 : 6 
Special sale price £11: 2:6 
10 ft. 6 in. by 9g ft. o in. 

Usual price £20 : 13: 0 
Special sale price £18: 1: 6 
Numerous other bargains in Ardebil 

Wilton and Axminster Carpets. 


SILVER 


Solid Silver Tea Urn, 
style, yy 2 pints. 
Usual price £45 : 0:0 
Special sale price £37: 10: 0 
Silver Plate Candelabras, 5 _ light, 
24 ins. high. 
Usual price £33 : 15 : o per pair. 
Special sale price £25 : 10: 0 


SECOND HAND 


Z.246. A 4 ft. 6 in. ‘“‘ Jacobean” 
design Bedstead complete with woven 
wire spring overlay and feather bolster. 
Usual price £21 : 0:0 
Special sale price £17: 15: 0 


Chippendale 











A GALLON OF PETROL 


FOR 2d. 


PETRONITE has caused a sensation in the petrol-using world, and 
its use is being insisted on by Haulage Contractors, Owner- “drivers, and 
users of high-powered cars to whom saving in petrol consumption 


is essential. PETRONITE 


nearly doubles the driving and lasting power of Petrol. 

PETRONITE makes a gallon of Petrol nearly equal to two, a gallon 
of inferior spirit superior to one of Al quality, and petrol which has 
once been PETRONISED retains its strength for any length of time. 
PETRONITE ensures greater cleanliness in your cylinders and 
minimises Carbon Deposit whilst enabling you to nearly halve your 
Petrol bill. 

PETRONITE is concentrated power. It does not impair the efficiency 
of your ignition, is perfectly harmless, and leaves no sediment, 
whilst its money-saving effect is equally great, whether used in the 
23 2-stroke, the Aerial Engine, or stationary engines. 

PETRONITE is equally efficacious with Benzol or a mixture of Benzol 
and Petrol. 


TRY IT AT ONCE. 
As a special inducement to enable you to convince yourself of the 


marvellous efficiency of this Petrol saver, the Sole Licensees have 
decided to send a full-size 


5s. BOX FOR 3s. 6d., or 5 BOXES FOR 15s, 


(a box is sufficient to treat 50 gallons of petrol), to all readers of 
“The Nation,” provided the order is received within the next few 
days. Write to-day, enclosing P.O. for 3s. 6d. or lds., to 


The PETRONITE LABORATORIES (Dept. 26), 
165, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 


LIST OF EMINENT USERS. 


Lord Norbury. J. H. Walter, Esq., J.P. 

Lady Leighton. P. Hoare, Esq. 

Rt. Hon. Sir john Ross, Bart. J. C. Spencer-Phillips, Esq. 

Sir Charles Cameron. J. Lee White, Esq. 

Sir Fredk. ( unningham ical H. Wyndham, Esq. 
Rear-Admiral J. G. Armstrong. West Cheshire Water Co., Ltd. 
Rear-Admiral F. D. Gilpin Brown. The ‘Glensenter ‘fos and ‘Gold 
Colonel T. A. R. Purvis. siete 

Colonel F. E. Skipwith Storage Co., Ltd. 

Colonel F. Harford. : Nestlé & _Anglo-Swiss Condensed 
Lt.-Col. J. T. Buxton Milk Co., Ltd. 

The Rev. V. Portman. Precision Gauges, Ltd. 

The Rev. C. H. Conybean. Messrs, C. & G. Prideaux, Ltd. 
The Rev. W. Hornby. British Motor Trading Corpora- 
Dr R. J. Love. tion, Ltd. 

Dr. Hogarth Clay. Liverpocl Delivery Service, Ltd. 
Dr. Royton T. B. Beale The Rutland Automobile Co., Ltd. 
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life works at her loom, there is incessant shifting from one 
plane to the other. This explains the mysticism in Ibsen that 
is to Brandes but a remnant of the national romanticism out 
of which he has to grow. But in fact Ibsen never grew out of 
it: it rules at Rosmersholm, it is in “ The Wild Duck,” in 
* Little Eyolf,” and merges at last in the almost pure 
symbolism of one of the last plays, “The Master Builder.”’ 
The unseen waits, in Ibsen’s view, so close behind the seen 
that at any moment it may appear in its own proper form as 
the force which moves events. Usually we only see the 
material unrolling as it is woven, but now and again we 
catch a glimpse of the loom itself. And so death as the rat- 
wife takes a hand in the deal with human temperaments, and 
the forces of tradition play their part as the white horses of 
Rosmersholm when Rebecca opens out a new tract of the 
spiritual, This mysticism is not so much an intrusion on 
reality as a permeation of it. It works sometimes as personifi- 
cation, as in the great Boyg of “ Peer Gynt ’’ which “conquers 
in all things by yielding’; sometimes by symbolism, as 
when Aline mourns the nine burnt dolls that stood to her 
for the bodies and souls of the children that were not, but 
most powerfully when some great spiritual force becomes 
one with nature itself, as when the wildness of liberty is 
not to be distinguished from the wind of the open sea. 

Ibsen’s work is best understood by dividing it into three 
periods, first the stage of ferment which culminated in 
“ Brand” and “ Peer Gynt”; second, the period of intense 
realism when we looked at the world as it is ; and third, the 
time when he turned from the world without te the world 
within. The second stage begins with “ The Doll’s House,”’ 
and the third with * Little Eyolf.” At the close of the first 
age, which ends in the two allegorical dramas of will, Ibsen 
emerges as having taken his stand in regard to life: in 
‘ Brand”’ and “ Peer Gynt” he gives us the resuit of that 
process of distillation by which his essential nature has been 
discovered. For Ibsen is not, like Tolstoy, a man who 
changes his spiritual angle more than once: he has cne 
thing to say and he spends his life in saying it. It is “ Find 
thyself.’’ 

Over the age that was heralded by the glorious promise 
of Greek civilization it has been said that the motto should 
be written: ‘‘ Know thyself.” But in pure disregard of 
what the Greeks believed and practised, man has turned aside 
from “knowing’”’ himself to explore matter with a view to 
wealth-making. Thus he has lost himself, can no longer 
take the first step towards realizing himself. And, therefore, 
over the age that the European iconoclasts of the seventies 
and eighties of last century hacked to bits in the ideal 
world, and that finally crashed to the ground in the war 
of 1914, it has been necessary to write: “Find thyself.’’ It 
was Ibsen who first wrote it clearly. 

But the writing of this brought him at once into conflict 
with the supposedly Christian command, “ Be unselfish, seek 
not your own,’’ to which men had paid lip-service for so 
many generations. He was therefore labelled immoral, and 
retaliated with his picture of a society poisoned at its springs 
in ‘“ The Enemy of the People,’’ as before he had shown that 
the individual who has not found himself must go to the 
Button-moulder and be melted down again, since he is not 
even fit for a decent hell where, at any rate, men know what 
they are. It was true, of course, that men had never been 
unselfish, but ever since Christianity began had been 
spending their strength in seeking their own. Still—they 
worshipped an ideal, as did Dr. Stockmann’s fellow-townsmen 
when they loudly vaunted the value of health. 

Against both the ideal and the practice Ibsen flung 
himself, using that grim power of detecting hollowness which 
he had first learnt among the Norwegians, those rock-folk 
who greeted the heroic, nay, the merely honest, with a cheer, 
but only on feast-days when the champagne was flowing. 
These people, says Ibsen, must find themselves, must discover 
a self with which to be unselfish, before they can judge either 
in ethics or politics. 
most destructive criticism ever 
applied to the social Because of its very 
simplicity, it hit home. Two plays, “ The Doll’s House” 
and “ Ghosts,” threw down the gage of battle: Nora leaves 
her duties because, never having found herself, she cannot 
but corrupt her children; Ms. Alving, who does not leave 
her duties, becomes worse than a murderess, because to give 


His was, and is, the 
organism. 








life to disease and madness is worse than the mere ending 
of life. “Ghosts” is unanswerable, because it does not 
discuss anything, as Brieux does. Pastor Manders finds no 
answer to it and no one ever has. It is because there is no 
answer to it that Ibsen is still, in 1920, called pathological : 
that is to say, his intelligence was so healthy that he con- 
victed society of disease. And in the name of law and order, 
of decorum, society objects to being diagnosed, loathes that 
proud declaration of Nora’s: “ I must find out who is right, 
society or I,” and flings names at the man who did find out. 
“Ghosts,” one must suppose, has yet to be read by those 
upholders of the English divorce laws to whom every marriage 
is sacred, whatever the vile facts of it may be, provided it 
has fulfilled the legal forms. For the lie that poisons the 
sources of life is sexual, but if one goes further one finds, as 
we are doing to-day, that the lie sexual merges in the lie 
economic, and that again in the lie political. ‘I wanted,” 
said Mrs. Alving, “ only to pick at a single knot, but when 
I had got that undone, the whole thing ravelled out. And 
then I understood it was all machine-sewn.” 

And so it is. “There are actually moments,’ says 
Ibsen, ‘‘ when the whole history of the world appears to me 
like one great shipwreck, and the only important thing seems 
to be to save oneself.’’ For he comes to the conclusion that 
until a man has found the purpose within him for which he 
stands, he is a centre of foul corruption, and society itself has 
become rotten, not only by these sporadic centres of plague, 
the unfound selves, but even more by the way in which the 
theory of “ unselfishness’’ has been elevated into an ideal. 
Unselfishness that is worth having is service by a great, a 
dominant self; and self-abnegation apart from that is, in a 
spiritual sense, the crime of self murder: a man is no man 
at all until he knows what he stands for, and until he has 
decided that, in the pursuit of his object, everything must be 
swept aside. To the objection that a man may stand for 
what is evil, Ibsen’s answer, like that of all strong men, is 
that only by living his purpose out can the man learn what 
is ultimately evil and what good. But your half-man learns 
nothing : he is too good to stand for anything, and must go 
to the Button-moulder. Every way we have been poisoned 
by half-men. 

M. P. Wittcocks. 


(To be continued.) 
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TWO MEN. 


“ Frederick Locker-Lampson: a Character Sketch.” By 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. (Constable. 25s. net.) 


THOSE who are wearied by lengthy memoirs of men of no, 


great note in Church, State, or letters, may find relief in the 
present volume. Its pious affection and its biographical 
brevity recall the like works of Abraham Hill and Sir Thomas 
Burnet. It is as attractive as the lives written by Aubrey 
and by Burgon without the adventitious interest provided by 
the antiquary’s love of scandal «nd by the fantastic capers of 
the ecclesiastic. It is professedly little more than an intro- 
duction to the five works in which Locker, to give him his 
original name, made what his biographer calls a self-revela- 
tion. Mr. Birrell halts between the two fears that the real 
Locker has escaped the notice of the world and that his 
sketch may be superfluous. On the latter score his anxiety 
is groundless. Most of us are chronically in that state of 
mind which was hectic in Lady Chetham, “a charming 
woman, not so quick as to nullify the pleasure of explana- 
tion.” So even the minority who have read Locker’s 
books will accept the guidance of Mr. Birrell. They will 
be further grateful that the biographer, if his sketch does 
not disown the title, resembles Boswell in depicting himself 
also, though of course without the full details which make 
us familiar with the Laird of Auchinleck. We will venture 
the guess that there is a designed contrast between the care- 
less ease, which in this volume Mr. Birrell allows to his pen, 
and the anxious niceties of Locker. 

Mr. Birrell sets himself to show us the persons and things 
in which Locker was interested. Among the persons were the 
distinguished friends of his ancestors, and this less for their 
distinction than for the fact of their friendship. This strange 
channel brings into his life men who were dead before he 
was born, and accounts for the appearance in this book of 
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five letters from George Washington, once a friend of 
Locker’s maternal grandfather. Nelson arrives through a 
naval great-uncle, and Napoleon by an interview with 
Locker’s father at Elba. The ghosts of the great are made 
the background to this sketch of a virtuoso, a fastidious verse- 
writer, a man of low spirits but of many friendships and a 
kind heart. 

The ghosts are not the only novelty. To the actual 
memoir Mr. Birrell allows little more than a fifth part of 
his two hundred pages, though we are far from saying that 
this is not enough. Nearly a third of the volume is assigned 
to letters not written by Locker but addressed to him. The 
method is oblique, but not irrelevant. A life of Chesterfield 
would be incomplete without the crushing letter which 
Johnson wrote to him in connection with the publication of 
the Dictionary, but that letter is only material for biography, 
not biography itself. A just judgment on Chesterfield would 
include comment and deduction. Of the letters to Locker, 
most of which show genuine affection, none is actually hostile, 
but one from Abraham Hayward, “simmers,” as Mr. Birrell 
puts it, ‘“‘ most agreeably with personal dislike.” For real 
dislike of Locker we must turn to William Carew Hazlitt, 
from whose book Mr. Birrell gives extracts. They, perhaps, 
tell rather against the author than against Locker. 

Mr. Birrell gives a partial catalogue of the Rowfant 
library with notes, and he ends his curious miscellany with 
a slight account of the Rowfant Club, which has its home at 
Cleveland, U.S.A. It seems to have some of the charac- 
teristics of the Philobiblion Society of London and the Rox- 
burgh Club of Edinburgh. It did well to take its name from 
the Sussex home of one who loved books much, if he loved 
men more. 

It will be seen that, whatever epithet be sought for Mr. 
Birrell’s book, no one can describe it as conventional. 





A POET AND THE WAR. 


Cinnamon and Angelica.” A Play. By JoHN MIDDLETON 
Murry. (Cobden-Sanderson. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Wuart will the poets make of the war, now they can see it in 
retrospect? Will they, being (like other men) of differing 
stature and variously tempered minds and affections, utter 
no concordant voice, and like the bird-choir, in the evening, 
sing as they list, some cheerful and some sad, some 
attuned to meditative solitude, while others, like Shelley, 
seek another country, far from the defiled habitations of men? 
Or will the whole poetic movement be profoundly, per- 
manently, and unitedly affected? Will it play over the whole 
surface of the waters or retreat to meditative edies? 
Time will show; but there is one poetic mood 
which we are not altogether surprised to encounter. That 
is a hesitating, a half-awakened note, as if the songster 
were afraid of its own voice, or unfamiliar with it from 
disuse. The sensitive poet may feel that he ought not to 
speak at all, that the House of Man is addressed to mourning, 
not to memorial verse. Or he may think it well to speak 
carelessly, or with an assumed gaiety, as one addresses 
a bereaved friend in fear of reawakening his grief. The war 
has not stimulated the spirit of poetry, as did the French 
Revolution; it has enervated and, for the moment, even 
crushed it. We imagine that we discern this devitalized mood 
in Mr. Middleton Murry’s “ Cinnamon and Angelica,” and 
we surmise it especially in its fantastic scheme of nomen- 
clature. Else, why should a poet, devising a theme of beauty, 
and giving it a proper and delicate spiritual vesture, name 
his dream figures, his prince and princess, his sokdicrs and 
courtiers, after the kitchen spices? He might have chosen 
jewels or flowers, and one would have felt that the valleys 
of Mireil were fitly inhabited. But Cloves and Peppercorns, 
a Ratafia and a Caraway, and a Garlic gun! As well, con- 
ceive Christabel rechristened Majolica and the Ancient 
Mariner introduced to the wedding guest as Old Shag. 
We fail to see how any such illusion is conveyed 
through this small transmutation of the tragic into 
the homely as, for example, Shakespeare awakens 
by calling his fairies Pease blossom and Mustard-seed, for 
they are fit attendants in a woodland comedy. Therefore, 
we say, Mr. Murry must, on the threshold of his adventure, 





have encountered some deprecating shadow that made the 
grief of the times seem too sad, and inclined him to turn it 
and his own emation off with a smile. 

But we shall make no complaint of Mr. Murry because 
he has given his comedy of “Cinnamon and Angelica” a 
sad ending. If he had made his fairy pleasance of Mireil 
a thing of mere beauty, untouched by sorrow, we should 
have felt the jar of the chance shot that puts an end to 
Prince Cinnamon’s love and life. But he does not. The land 
of the Peppercorns lies half in dreamland and half out, 
but always under the shadow of war and war’s blind 
cruelties. And, in the main, Mr. Murry’s muse, though 
not without gaiety, is attuned to pensive reflection. There 
lies both its charm and its high degree of intellectual 
attraction. The blank verse is of a marked degree of 
skill. It is a difficult form for a modern to re-capture, and 
if we say that two or three pages of Mr. Murry’s poem yield 
the Elizabethan spell, and add something tender and new, 
we mean to praise it highly. Such lines as: 

‘The solemn speech 
Of conclaved oaks to their tall sister pines.” 
or 
“The jonquil and the curved anemone ” 

illustrate the frequent felicities of his style, no less than its 
firm architectural quality. His poem is not a magical vision, 
like “ The Ancient Mariner,” or a universal and sustained 
one like “ Queen Mab.” But it is in the street of the dream 
palaces. 





THE STAGE OF TO-DAY. 


‘‘The Contemporary Drama of England.” By THomas H. 

DICKINSON. (John Murray. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Dicktinson’s historic sketch of the evolution of the 
modern English theatre is a sound and valuable piece of 
work. As the book is printed in America, and as the author’s 
knowledge seems to be gathered rather from printed texts 
than from actual performances, I imagine that Mr. Dickinson 
is American ; but there is no definite statement on the point. 
The studious omission of all reference to the American 
drama perhaps points in the same direction; and the 
mention of Browning as “ the one great poet who contributed 
plays of theatric and poetic merit to the stage of the nine- 
teenth century,” suggests that the writer may have come 
under the influence of Professor’ Phelps of Yale. These 
speculations, however, are idle. Wherever it hails from, the 
book is a good one; well-informed, thoughtful, suggestive. 
From many of the author’s individual judgments one may 
more or less vehemently dissent; but that does not alter 
the fact that he has thoroughly mastered his subject, and 
presented it with a very fair sense of proportion and 
perspective. 

The writer who takes a pioneer part in the transmutation 
of journalism into history is pretty sure to fall into a good 
many errors of fact. For another edition, Mr. Dickinson 
ought carefully to revise his earlier chapters in which the 
slips are not infrequent. Here are a few instances: The 
date of Macready’s retirement is given on one page as 1849, 
on another (correctly) as 1851. Aimée Desclée did not appear 
with the Comédie Frangaise in London in 1879, and Got was 
never director of that company. The statement that “ after 
separating from Mr. Hare, Mr. and Mrs. Kendal made their 
first separate production in Pinero’s ‘The Profligate,’ ” is 
very far astray: Henry Morley’s “Journal of a London 
Playgoer ” was published in 1866, not in 1891. The Criterion 
Theatre was opened in 1874, not in 1880. ‘ Honest John” 
Hollingshead appears as “ Hollingsworth,” and the ever- 
green “Dagonet” as Mr. J. R. Sims. The remark that 
W. G. Wills “ provided Irving one of his worst parts in 
‘Charles I.,’ ” is, to say the least of it, ambiguous. “ Charles 
I.,” though a bad play, was far from being the worst that 
Irving produced ; and his performance of the king was, by 
universal consent, one of the best things he ever did. These 
are only a few of the errors of detail that ought to be 
corrected ; but when we consider the mass of facts to be 
dealt with, and the wholly unorganized condition of the 
authorities to be drawn upon, Mr. Dickinson’s general 
accuracy is more surprising than his occasional lapses, 
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It is not quite clear whether Mr. Dickinson is himself 
fully aware of the remarkable, not to say marvellous, nature 
of the phenomenon he is studying. English dramatic litera- 
ture had for at least a century been in a comatose condition. 
The stage lived on revivals of classic drama or on importa- 
tions from abroad. The original productions of native play- 
wrights were either contemptible puerilities or lifeless 
imitations of the rhetorical drama of the past. Mr. Dickin- 
son makes a daring remark when he says, “In the vogue of 
burlesque may be found the one sign of health in the early 
Victorian theatre’’; but there is really something in it. 
If for “early Victorian” we read “ mid-Victorian,” we may 
grant that, imbecile as it was. burlesque had in it a certain 
vitality which was Jacking in the other stage-productions of 
the period. The Robertson plays of the ‘sixties gave some 
promise of a revival; but it diel with Robertson himself. 
Then, in the late ‘eighties, a mysterious spirit moved on the 
face of the Slough of Despond, and, with amazing rapidity, 
a new dramatic literature sprang into being. Now—thirty 
years after--the theatre plays a very considerable part in the 
whole intellectual life of the country, and, in spite of 
infamous organization or disorganization, offers an arena for 
the development of a dramatic literature which stands quite 
on a level with any other in Europe. It is this astounding 
change of scene that Mr. Dickinson has undertaken to 
chronicle ; and, while he does so faithfully and well, he takes 
it, perhaps, too much as a matter of course, calling for no 
special explanation or comment. 

At all events, he gives us no philosophy of the renascence, 
no analysis of the social and spiritual influences which begot 
it. In saying so I am registering a fact, not making a com- 
plaint. The time, perhaps, has not yet come for studying 
the phenomenon in all its relations ; and, in any case, such 
a study could not possibly be compressed into Mr. Dickin- 
son's 240 pages. He, of course, does not fail to note certain 
obvious influences, such as the revelation of Ibsen in the 
late ’eighties, and the American Copyright Act of 1891, which 
enabled dramatists to appeal to the reading no less than to 
the playgoing public. These were, no doubt, important 
factors ; but signs of a revival had been apparent before ever 
they came into play. We must evidently dig much deeper 
if we would reach the ultimate sources of the movement. 

Mr. Dickinson is, on the whole, very sane in his valua- 
tions. He does not forget that drama must be judged by 
a dual standard, neither wholly literary nor exclusively 
theatrical. He does justice to the pioneer work of two writers 
whom it is nowadays the fashion to disparage because they 
are men of the theatre in the first place and men of letters 
only in the second. We owe an enormous debt to Sir Arthur 
Pinero and Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, and we are apt to pay 
it, not with gratitude, but with sneers. Mr. Dickin- 
son presents them in their true light as the leaders of the 
transition—the men who, more than any others, were instru- 
mental in dragging the British Drama out of the Slough of 
Despond. He makes an «ld mistake, however, in saying, 
and repeating, that the best part of the work of both men 
was done before the turn of the century. His own detailed 
estimates belie this generalization: for he does not fail to 
perceive that Sir Arthur Pinero took what may be called a 
new lease of art with “Iris” in 1901, and produced during 
the ten years following by far the strongest work he had ever 
done, in “ Letty,” “ His House in Order,” “ The Thunder- 
bolt,” and especially in “ Mid-Channel.” 

When he arrives at Mr. Bernard Shaw, Mr. Dickinson 
seems to feel it incumbent upon him to write brilliantly— 
perhaps on the principle that “who drives fat oxen should 
himself be fat.’ The result is some rather wild judgments, 
along with others which are much to the point. This, of Mr. 
Shaw's typical characters, is excellent :— 

‘‘ They are self-elected representatives in the congress 
of opinion which is modern democracy. Other plays deal 
with ideas in solution. Shaw’s deal with them in contest. 
lhe ideas, even the talk, become dramatic. Where there 
had been the struggle of wills, there is a struggle of ideas 
and the struggle of speech.’ 

There is point, too, in the sayings: ‘“ Shaw is first, last, 
and all the time a critic.” and “ An absolutist in mental 
processes, he is a pragmatist in action.” These, on the other 
hand, do Mr. Shaw grave injustice :— 

‘His attitudes are as rigorously assumed, are as little 
subject to sentiments of kindness or goodness or mercy, a6 
are those of*the stoics or materialists. 








1 


_‘‘ His wit is partly for the purpose of selling his wares. 
It is partly a preservative of his thought.” 


The truth is that, far from being “ little subject to senti- 
ments of kindness,” &c., Mr. Shaw is first, last, and all the 
time a humenitarian, though he now and then takes some 
trouble to disguise the fact. As for his wit being for any 
‘“ purpose” whatever, one might as well find purpose in the 
color of his hair. His wit is (often to the detriment of his 
art) a circumstance over which he has no control. 

On what he calls indifferently the “ free theatre” or the 
“minority theatre,” Mr. Dickinson is very sound. One 
may feel that he somewhat depreciates Mr. Galsworthy ana 
the late Stanley Houghton, and makes a little too much of 
the late St. John Hankin. But these are questions of “ nice 
feelings and tine shades.’’ In Mr. Masefield’s “ Tragedy of 
Nan,” he sees “one play of the new theatre that is not a 
little play.” Mr. Granville Barker he calls “the only man 
in England who, using the methods of close naturalism, has 
pressed forward the boundaries of art.” In the course of his 
summing-up he has an excellent remark : - 

‘We have seen that. the minority theatre has 60 
trained itself down as almost to lack stamina. Common 


sense tells us that for the next etep we must look again to 
popular art.” 


This appeal to common sense is all the more welcome as 
it proceeds from an enthusiast for Browning as a playwright, 
and from a critic who sees in “The Marrying of Anne 
Leete” the pinnacle of Mr. Barker's theatre. 


WiLtiAM ARCHER. 





A DUTCH NOVELIST. 


“The Twilight of the Souls.” By Louis CouprrErvus. 
‘Dr. Adriaan.” By Louis Courrrus, (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


Each 


THe really significant fiction of to-day is not being written 
to amuse. It is taking a path that leads far enough from 
amusement, though possibly not so far away from joy, from 
whatever joy is to be obtained by self-realization, that. is. 
For what is happening, especially perhaps in the Northern 
countries, is this: that a deliberate attempt is being made 
by the new writers to get closer and closer to an actual repre- 
sentation of what personal consciousness really is. In other 
words, it is an effort to show you what it feels like, in 
Thackeray's phrase, to walk about under my hat. And this 
struggle to express what has hitherto escaped expression 
means, in the long run, that one must get into a new world, 
perhaps finally into a spiritual one. 

This has not yet been realized in England because, in the 
first place, we do not take our fiction seriously, and in the 
second, we have had to depend mainly on the work of Mise 
Dorothy Richardson for this expression of consciousness, 
And Miriam of the “ Tunnel ” and * Pointed Roofs ”’ is pre- 
eminently a being whose consciousness depends on the 
stimulus of sense appeals from the outer world. She moves 
here and there and * things ”’ speak to her ; everything speaks 
to her, from air and color up to chance-caught phrases and 
chance-caught turns of the head. She knows, but she would 
know nothing if she were not perpetually tickled: there is 
in her as little continuity, as little self<lependence, as could 
well be imagined in any living creature of human species. 
This erratic feather-fluttering looks like madness when it is 
applied to the touchstone of another sort of nature, one whose 
mental and emotional processes run on a thread and who 
can feel this thread through all the appeals of the senses. 
Miriam’s consciousness is well realized: it is a series of 
blind runs here and there. But one says: that is not life 
as I feel it. Through my life there play great currents of 
feeling whose course I can generally trace, and without this 
sense I should not be “ 1.” 

It is this greater consciousness that one is aware of in 
Louis Couperus. Here is the method of Miss Richardson 
applied, not to a poor little isolated fire-fly who lives because 
she corresponds to color and light and to the pers« mal emana- 
tions that surround her, but to a group of people whose con- 
sciousness is, at one and the same time, personal and group 
consciousness. It is consciousness, too, not on the pnysical 
or mental planes, but on what we are obliged to call spiritual, 
for want of a better word These people of “ The Book of 
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the Small Souls” are not so much eaters, thinkers, and 
begetters, as inhabitants of a world where knowledge is 
direct and perception certain, being neither derived nor 
deduced. Here we really have “souls,” thin, smoke-like 
wraiths of consciousness who live in a twilight of feeling, 
who try to get close to one another because in kinship of 
nature alone they can enjoy satisfaction. 

The Van Lowes have a double strain of race; in them 
there mingles the cool, steady, Dutch blood and the hot, 
virile, sensuous taint of Javan Malay. This blend, removed 
to the cold of a land whose climate depends on the winds 
that sweep the North Sea, attains there to a sensitiveness that 
is like a sixth sense. The Van Lowes are almost all neurotic, 
providing examples of many modern nervous affections. 
Among them senility always accompanies old age, fears haunt 
middle life, children appear who cannot feed themselves, 
who cannot learn to read, abnormal sex attractions are not 
unknown, lustful health in one coincides with deadly nerve- 
failure ending in suicide; one brother has the horror of dirt 
that incapacitates, another artistic susceptibilities that 
produce hallucinations. So far it is a masterly study of 
nervous pathology. The younger generations are over- 
shadowed by a past which the old cannot forget. Both 
correspond badly to the physical enviropment which they yet 
feel intensely. On the other hand, these people are alive 
where most of us are dead. They feel the atmosphere of 
houses and rooms, they sense the coming of events, especially 
of sorrow; above all, they can follow the changes in each 
other's consciousness with uncanny witchcraft. One of them, 
Dr. Adriaan, has that sure knowledge of the interior lives 
of others which produces the healer and saviour. He fails 
only in regard to himself when he marries. And here, in the 
introduction of a crudely healthy woman into this family of 
sensitives, M. Couperus rises to the full height of his great 
powers. Mathilde would have been happy with simple people, 
for she is good—for simple animal life. With Dr. Adriaan 
she suffers and in the suftering awakes to the possibility of a 
world which yet she cannot enter. She beats at the walls 
where her husband lives with his family; they, too, beat at 
this barrier of temperament. But it stands. 

These books must needs arouse in one a strange doubt. 
It is one that has been provoked before by certain passages 
in the life of Dostoievsky. And it is a question that will 
have to be faced some day and perhaps very soon. For it is 
impossible not to ask oneself, when one faces these new 
temperaments that are appearing among the most advanced 
peoples, whether any further development of human capacity 
is possible save at the cost of what we are wont to call sanity ? 
Can we live in two worlds, of the body and the soul, can we 
be physically sound and yet get close to that knowledge of the 
reality of being which is now purchased by nervous tempera- 
ments at such a terrible cost? In the moment before a tit of 
epilepsy Dostoievsky had amazing realizations of the unity 
and meaning of life: this Dr. Adriaan, sprung from a race 
sensitive to madness almost, had a knowledge which he cails 
sacred of how to reach the secret of personality and to heal 
it by the laying on of hands. He had, that is, direct know- 
ledge, and he was strong and sane everywhere except in his 


own life. Dr. Adriaan fails because he allowed 
a healthy materialism to guide him in the choice 
of a mother for his children. He fails because he 


tries to make the best of both worlds instead of, as a sensitive, 
trusting himself to what Quakers call the Inner Light. For 
here in these novels is the Inner Light, but one that causes, 
not guidance only, but pain, wandering, agony. 

Louis Couperus is a great writer; probably one of the 
greatest writers of the new time. As an artist he is a fine 
maker of pictures, particularly of atmospheric effects: of 
the great clouds of Holland hanging over these small and 
tortured lives; of still, lamplit rooms in an old house where 
fear reigns because the past cannot die and because family 
love is a thing to dread inasmuch as it means that everyone 
within the circle of it feels every quiver of sensation that 
touches the inner being of each and all. And the Van Lowe 
family not only hear each other’s heart-beats, but are some- 
how aware of the rhythms of hearts that have long been dead. 

The dialogue of these books has escaped every tinge of 
literary form because its utter simplicity reflects the sincerity 
of great moments. The last chapter in “ Dr. Adriaan,” where 
husband and wife part, moves in a world where spiritual 
values alone are real. Just read it and consider how the 





ordinary novelist would have hammered again and again on 
the theme of sex possession. The scene as Couperus sees it 
belongs to the drama foretold by Maeterlinck, where all the 
events take place in the soul. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


‘‘A Social and Industrial History of England. 1815-1918. 

By J. F. Rees. (Methuen. 5s. net.) 

Srtnoze the Webbs’ “History of Trade Unionism ”’ and 
Professor Wallas’s “Francis Place” opened to the general 
student the historical wealth of English industrial history 
in the last century, books by the score have been added to 
the list. But we are still looking for a one-volume survey 
which shall bring together the essential facts and give them 
the vital interpretation. In time, maybe, Mr. Tawney will 
do it. Mr. Rees knows the ground, he is careful, and as he 
goes along he contrives to mention most of the significant 
events and influences. But we have noted some curious 
omissions, and, as a matter of fact, his plan and his 
restricted space (180 pages) do not allow of fair treatment 
for any great movement—e.g., Chartism, Co-operation, or the 
expansion of Trade Unionism. Such comments as that “ by 
temperament Place had a much stronger attraction towards 
the Benthamites’”’ than towards Owen, and that “neither 
Carlyle nor Ruskin was technically a Socialist,’ are a little 
too ingenuous. The bibliography is meagre. But the little 
book will be found serviceable by many. 

* * * 
‘A Prisoner in Turkey.” By Joun STILL. (Lane. 7s. 6d.) 

Mr. Stitt, who was captured in Gallipoli in 1915 and 
was a prisoner for over three years, does not agree with 
Sir Charles Townshend that the Turk is a clean fighter. 
The illustrations he gives of Turkish habits are decidedly 
unpleasant. He did not have a really good time, but 
he recognizes that it had an interesting side, and, removed 
from the torture of imprisonment, he can write of some of 
his experiences with power and simplicity. At the prison of 
Afion-Kara-Hissar he lived with a varied body of adven- 
turers: British, French, Russians, Ukrainians, Poles, Black 
Sea Greeks, Jews, Russian Italians, all sorts of Baltic and 
Eastern European people, Roumanians, and Serbs. ‘“ There 
were men who had dropped from the heavens and men who 
had risen from the depths of the sea; men from the 
Dardanelles, from Mesopotamia, from the Sanai Peninsular, 
and from the plain.of Troy. Later on, we had additions 
from Persia, Palestine, and the Caucasus. Between us we 
had seen and wandered over most of Europe, Asia, Africa, 
America, and the Southern Seas ; and we spoke most of the 
tongues of the earth.” Reminiscences like these make 
pleasant patches in this record, but the rest is an indictment 
of Turkish commandants, whose crimes make bad reading 
indeed. 

* * «. 
“A History of the Indian Nationalist Movement.” By 

Sir VERNEY LovertT. (Murray. 12s. net.) 

AN impartial survey of Indian nationalism, in its varied 
development during forty years, is a badly reeded book. 
Sir Verney Lovett, however, does not aim at impartiality 
or detachment. He is a retired member of the Indian Civil 
Service, and as such looks at the problem from the standpoint 
of an old-time administrator in Upper India. A large part 
of his book is taken up with a summary record of the Indian 
National Congress, which the author treats, quite rightly, 
as a powerful influence in the political education of India. 
His main defect is that he writes without understanding of 
the strong movement of idealist thought and emotion behind 
the rore extreme expressions of nationalism—a movement 
which even writers like Sir Valentine Chirol have in some 
degree endeavored to appraise. Sir Verney Lovett seems to 
assume that any nationalist occupying a position more 
advanced than, say, that of the late G. K. Gokhale, must be 
a ruffian. His account of the Bengal agitation in Minto’s 
time, which was marked by extraordinary phenomena, is 
almost as poor as it could be. The book is brought down to 
the Punjab disturbances of April, 1919; but as the later 
chapters are written without the material provided by the 
Hunter Committee, which has Jately horrified the world, they 
are necessarily of little historical value. 
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HOVIS LTD. 
EFFECTS OF STATE CONTROL. 
THE ordinary general meeting of the shareholders in Hovis 
Limited was held on the 30th ult., at Caxton Hall, Westminster. 
Mr. J. Browne-Martin (the Chairman of the company) presided, 
but being unwell, called upon Mr, A. H Dence to conduct the 
meeting. ” 

Mr. Dence, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said that the accounts referred to the year ended 
March 31st, 1919, while the directors’ report was in respect to 
the year ended March 3lst, 1920. Shareholders would thus 
see that the directors were a year behind with the presentation 
of the accounts, but the same reason he gave last year for the 
delay in the publication of the accounts applied to this year— 
namely, that the company were still controlled by the Food 
Controller. As previously pointed out, the Board continued to 
conduct the business in the ordinary way, so far as the regula- 
tions of the Food Controller would permit; instead of making 
a profit the company were paid a remuneration by the Ministry 
of Food based on their pre-war standard of profit, in like 
manner as it was calculated for the purpose of excess profits 
duty. He was sure shareholders would feel with the Board 
that such a remuneration was not adequate, seeing that the value 
of money was now only one-third what it was in the pre-war 
period. The millers, through their association, had applied 
for an increase; the matter was being put most forcibly before 
the authorities, whose decision the directors awaited with 
interest, as it did not seem probable that it would be practi- 
cable for mills to be decontrolled at an early date, in view of 
the situation so far as wheat was concerned throughout the 
world. 

Turning to the profit and loss account, shareholders would 
observe that the amount for remuneration and allowances was 
slightly more than for the previous year. He indicated that 
such would be the case at the last general meeting. With 
regard to the directors’ report for the year ended March 31st 
last, he said that the amount of the company’s remuneration 
Im respect to the year had not been settled. The directors felt, 
however, that an increase in the rate of dividend was justified, 
while, at the same time, they considered that it was their 
bounden duty to adopt a conservative attitude with respect to 
the company’s finances, as the best means of maintaining and 
strengthening the position and making provision for the time 
when the control was finished. 

The report and accounts were adopted, and a dividend at 


the rate of 10 per cent. per annum was declared for the half- 
year ended March 31st last. 
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THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. 

THE ordinary general meeting of the Channel Tunnel Company 
(Limited) was held on June 25th, at the Cannon-street Hotel, 
E£.C., Baron Emile R. d’Erlanger, the Chairman, presiding. 

‘The Chairman, jn moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said he could talk with much greater freedom than 
in former years—first, because the war now belonged to history ; 
and secondly, because at the general meetings of the company 
and elsewhere he had spoken of the Channel Tunnel as being 
a cause and not a business. In order to make those words 
good his brother and himself had offered to divest themselves 
of any pecuniary interest in the company by offering their 
shares as a gift to the British Government. ‘They felt that by 
doing so they were in a better position to defend the scheme as 
a cause, and that, as the Chairman of the Channel Tunnel 
Company, having no pecuniary interest in it, he was in @ 
better and stronger position to defend the material interests of 
the shareholders. 

When this country joined the war in 1914 its motive was 
a desire to go to the rescue of the weak and oppressed, and 
that was at the time generally recognised in France; but as 
the struggle developed into one of life and death, equally for 
the British nation as for our Allies, and the French nation 
recognised this fact, their feeling of gratitude naturally faded 
gradually away, and it was only partly understood in France, 
which was a military and not a naval nation, that notwith- 
standing the heroism and enormous sacrifices made by all the 
armies in the field, the real basis and foundation of the great 
resistance which ultimately led the allied nations to victory 
was the British Navy. 

He felt that the best proof of confidence we could give the 
French nation was to say we would build the Channel Tunnel. 

The report was adopted. 
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The Geek in the Citp. 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


THURSDAY. 
Ix the June issue of their “ Monthly Review” the London 
Joint City and Midland Bank prints what appears to be a 
verbatim report of the speech of its Chairman, Mr. McKenna, 
at the recent annual dinner of the National Union of Manu- 
facturers. I referred briefly to this speech in a previous issue 
(Tue Nation, June 19th). The full report now published 
deserves the careful study of all who appreciate the grave 
importance of the present financial position. With the 
double authority of an ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
the Chairman of one of the leading Banks-of the world, 
Mr. McKenna gives his opinion that £1,000 millions is the 
utmost that the nation can afford for Governmental expendi- 
ture. This year’s JSudget revenue is estimated at 
£1,116,000,000, and a full year’s revenue on the present 
basis of taxation at £1,238,000,000. Even a £1,000 millions 
Budget, Mr. McKenna thinks, “ would not leave a sufficient 
margin for the increase of capital necessary for the recon- 
struction and development of our industries.” The moral of 


all this is that the Government must “ cut their coat accord- . 


ing to their cloth.” Even defensible and, under certain 
circumstances, desirable expenditure must be cut out. Asa 
nation we are consuming more and producing less than before 
the war. Increased production is a vital national need, but 
it is impeded by high taxation and dear money. An interest- 
ing passage in Mr. McKenna’s speech exhibits high taxation 
as an instrument of inflation. ‘“ Manufacturers and traders, 
having paid to the State by way of income-tax and excess 
profits tax so much more than they can properly afford, are 
compelled to rely more and more upon their bankers for 
assistance in making needful capital outlay if they are to 
maintain their businesses. What is the consequence? We 
all know that when Banks lend, new deposits are created and 
purchasing power is increased. Thus we see in over-taxation 
2 direct stimulus to an increase of credit and therefore, as 
the money is needed for capital purposes, to an immediate 
rise in prices. Those who advocate high taxation forget that 
though they believe that they are going to reduce prices by 
taking the money from the people, it is, in fact, one of the 
causes of high prices. The only condition on which that would 
not be true is that manufacturers and traders were denied 
the necessary capital to continue their businesses.’’ Those 
whose vision is obsessed by Ascot and Henley extravagance 
may deny that taxation is too high. But they will, at any 
rate, join with the ex-Chancellor in demanding a reduction 
in national expenditure. 


A Financiat DANGER. 

There is another aspect of the present position of the 
national finances which is disquieting, to which Mr. McKenna 
did not allude. The Government say that expenditure is 
irreducible. It is not really even now covered by real 
revenue, for “ revenue” (so called) is swollen enormously by 
windfalls from sales of war stocks. No Government, 
probably, could get Parliament to agree to a serious increase 
in the present level of taxation. This year, next year, and 
in that elusive normal year, the Chancellor foresees revenue 
sufficient to meet his expenses. But is he not calculating 
upon the continuance of boom conditions? Some time, sooner 
or later (conceivably quite soon), the lean times that are the 
aftermath of war may be upon us, and may cause a most 
formidable decline in the yield of existing taxation. In pre- 
war days a decline in industrial prosperity might reduce 
estimated revenue, say, by some £5 millions or £10 millions. 
With taxation what it is to-day, an industrial slump might 
easily leave revenue short of the estimate by £100 millions, 
or even by much more. This is an aspect of the question 
that we cannot afford to ignore. The gravity of the position 
demands that the nation (like Mr. McKenna, without any 
“ thought of politics or economic theory ”’ in its mind) should 
tell the Government of the day to economize or to make way 
for somebody who will economize. The apprehensions of 
business men on the matter of expenditure are in no way 
allayed by Mr. Chamberlain’s revised estimates for a 
“normal year.’’ Such guess-work figures are of little prac- 
tical value, but they are useful as showing Ministerial 
mentality at a given date. 





STAGNANT MARKETS. 

All who are connected with investment have abundant 
time just now to ponder over these vital questions. The 
Stock Exchange is having a duller week than ever. The week- 
end brought an exceptionally small accumulation of orders, 
and business is at a dismally low ebb. In the money market 
the customary half-year scramble has been in evidence ; but 
the turn of the year is being negotiated, on the whole, as 
comfortably as was expected. Money market conditions are 
reflected in the latest return of revenue and expenditure, 
which shows insufficient sales of Treasury Bills and a con- 
sequent increase in Ways and Means Advances. However, 
revenue being heavy, there is a further net reduction in the 
total of the floating debt. There seems to be as little prospect 
as ever of any stock market revival in the near future. The 
Home Railway market is dull again, and shows no enthusiasm 
over Sir E. Geddes’s statement of railway policy. 


MEXICAN SECURITIES. 

The effect which the action of the Mexican Government in 
handing back the Mexican Railway to its rightful owners 
has had on Mexican securities generally is exhibited in the 
following table :— 


Price Price Price 
July 27, May 31, June 30, Rise on 
Name of Security 1914. 1920. 1920. Month. 
Mexican Govt. 5% Gold Loan ... sit oc ee ws owe 
Mexico City 5% Ster. Bonds ... sei es ae ee 
Nat. Rlys. of Mexico 4% Ist Pref. Stk. eS a ew i. 
Interoceanic Rly. of Mexico 5° Ist 
Pref. Stk. ... atin a ike ie wa Eu DB — 
Mexican Rly. Ord. Stk. ... ee _ ee ee ee 2 
Do. 8% Ist Non-Cum. Pref. Stk. _... — «we Kee. 
Do. 6% 2nd Non-Cum. Pref, Stk. . 65 =a. & . 6 
Mexico North Western Rly. 5% Ist 
Mt. Gold Bonds ... ran os oe me. BB -2.PR ut 
Mexican Light and Power 5% lst 
Gold Bonds me is wi ses Pee Ge Se ee SS 
Mexico Tramways 5% 1st Gold Bonds ... 84 . oe ae 


A belief that the handing back of the Mexican Railway 
presages a more favorable treatment of the rights of foreign 
investors is partly responsible for the rise in non-railway 
securities in the above list, while the growing probability that 
the United States will offer financial aid to Mexico has helped 
prices. . 


Company NOTES. 

New capital issues are fewer in number and less in 
importance, borrowers apparently adopting a policy of wait- 
ing for more promising conditions. A number of interesting 
company reports are to hand. The Shell Transport and 
Trading Company’s report for 1919 discloses unparalleled 
prosperity, profits coming to £4,713,370, against £2,852,944 a 
year previously. The ordinary dividend remains at 35 per 
cent. (tax free) on a largely increased capital. The balance- 
sheet shows remarkable strength. Investments are over 
£8,000,000, and cash £760,923, while the reserve fund stands 
at £5,000,000. The Company’s production has expanded 
greatly. Judging from the first report of the Explosives 
Trades Limited—a recent combine of eleven large concerns 
engaged in explosives manufacture—the process of turning 
swords into ploughshares is a profitable one. This combine 
has directed its attention to peace industries and shows 4 
profit of £1,655,241 on two years’ results, during only one of 
which the combine has been in actual operation. The whole 
of the preliminary expenses of the combine, amounting to 
£127,775 have been written off; the ordinary shares received 
9 per cent. in respect of 1918 and get 10 per cent. for 1919, 
while 5 per cent. is distributed on the deferred shares. More- 
over, £231,473 is carried forward and “ substantial amounts 
have been placed to reserve out of profits by the various 
constituent companies.” Two reports are to hand of interest 
to housewives. Liebig’s Extract shows a rise of nearly 
£19,000 in net profits to £323,000, and a balance-sheet which 
is a remarkable example of generous writing down of assets. 
Hovis Limited produces a belated report for the year ended 
March 31st, 1919, showing profits of £24,161. The ordinary 
shares receive 8 per cent. for the year and £10,000 is placed 
to reserve. 


L. J. BR. 
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Map Editor : 


Literary Editor : 
Geo. Puitir, F.R.G.S. 


Cecit RosBertTs. 


THE first Atlas published since the War in complete form; hand- 


ers somely bound in cloth with two colour “ jacket’; large quarto, 


the ” 1s: 

size 13 x l0}ins. 136 pages. 
eon The War has made the best of the old Atlases useless, THE PEOPLES’ ATLAS, on the preparation of which 
= expert Writers and Draughtsmen have been engaged for many months, gives the new boundaries of the old 
1 European countries, and for the first time shows the newly-constituted States. The maps being full-page in size, 
2 


and produced by one of the leading map publishers, are clear, well-coloured and easily read, Other features of 





; extraordinary and permanent interest make the Atlas one of the most remarkable books of the time. 

” The title of THE PEopLEs’ ATLAas has been chosen to indicate that the contents affect the future of our and 

6h other peoples. They include the main clauses of the Peace Treaty and the League of Nations, with the Labour 
provisions of the Peace Treaty, as well as special contributions by H.M. THE KiNG, KING ALBERT, the PRIME 

5 MINISTER, LorD Ropert CeEci_, GENERAL SMUTS, PRESIDENT WILSON, Messrs. CLEMENCEAU, ASQUITH, and 

8 HENDERSON. 

mw SIR HENRY HADOW, Vice-Chancellor, Sheffield University, says of this Atlas: ‘‘It is, I think, the best work 

[way of its kind that I have ever seen. The Maps themselves are full of interest, and are admirably supplemented by the 


on very useful Gazetteer, and by the well-arranged and well-chosen collection of statistics. I hope the book will have 
eign the great success which it deserves,” 


lway 
that Numerous other testimonials have been received from leaders of thought, including Mr. ARTHUR BaLFour, J.P., 
ped President of the Sheffield Chamber of Commerce; Mr. Perctvan SHarP, B.Sc., THE LORD BISHOP OF SHEFFIELD, 


Mr. TREVELYAN THOMSON, M.P., and the Mayors OF MIDDLESBROUGH AND STOCKTON, 


sin The whole Edition of The People’s Atlas, bound in handsome cloth, 



































wait- ¢ 2 , 
sting lettered, published at £1 1s. Od. Net, has been acquired and is 
and 

eled offered to readers of THE NATION, post free, at 

944 a 

r 

__ per WRITE TO-DAY ENCLOSING THE COUPON BELOW. 
over Ss. This Edition, although large, is being sold out and cannot be reproduced 
— copy. at anything like the present price. 

n 

osives 

cers CHIEF CONTENTS. 

mbine 

ows & 56 Pages MAPS AND DIAGRAMS, including : i 

The Newly-Constituted States. 

one of Battle Fronts—East and West. COUPON. 

whole Diagrams of Trade and Commerce 
1 oO I T erce. > “cc 2 oa® ” 
ng i" Air Route Map and Types of Air Vessels. sulihileed Pe sarc ae ee ee ie 
celv 2 ee : 2 i ublished a ne Guinea, 15S. Z free, 
-— 34 pp, ILLUSTRATED LITERARY SUPPLE: ans F sien aaa. 

— The New Wostp, by H.M. The King, GN ntessisitinsdinceniionnnssisheanaahhe 
2ounts President Wilson, M. Clemenceau, Mr. 
wena Lloyd George, etc., etc. MDTEOGE  Sosiscicnciravtucccutamevcaretia anes 
nterest Summary of the League of Nations. 
— Summary of the Labour and Peace Treaty. PPPPTTITITITIITITi Tritt 
eee 8 pp. DIARY: MAKING OF WAR & PEACE. DAR Sintec 
yor 11 pp. COMMERCIAL COMPENDIUM. . ne 

: > To the Manager, Book Dept., e Newspaper 
. GAZETTEER-INDEX. 

— 37 PP _ House, 169, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 
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MARCONIT’S WIRELESS 
Co., LTD. 


TELEGRAPH 


Tue annual general meeting of shareholders in this Company 
was held on the 29th inst. at the Connaught Rooms, Great 
Queen Street, W.C., Senatore G. Marconi, G.C.V.O., LL.D., 
D.Se. (chairman of the Company), presiding. 

The Chairman first of all dealt with the figures in the 
balance-sheet, and said shareholders would have learned 
from the report that there having been no settlement with 
any of the Government Departments in respect of any of the 
Company’s claims arising out of the war, or for services 
rendered during the war, no sum in respect of any of those 
The arbitration, to 
which reference was made at the meeting of the Company 
last year, which had been agreed upon with the Admiralty in 
respect of the Lodge patent, had just been concluded, but 
Lord Moulton, who had acted as Arbitrator, had not yet 
delivered his judgment. It might, however, be contidently 
expected that this would be had very shortly, and the 


claims figured in the year’s accounts. 


directors thought there should then be no reason for any 
delay in coming to an amicable settlement of their claims 
against the Admizalty, the War Office, and the Air Ministry. 
With regard to the services rendered by the Company in 
respect of which it had a claim pending against the Post 
Office, they were still hoping that that might be settled, ere 
The Company's wireless 
telegraph service had been extended in many parts of the 
world, and messages could now be received by the Company 
for transmission to the United States of America, Italy, 


long, in an amicable manner. 


Canada, Newfoundland, and many other places. 

With reference to technical progress, very considerable 
advances had been made by Captain H. J. Round—one of 
the technical assistants of the Company—in the practical 
application of what were termed ionic valves, especially in 
regard to long-distance transmission, and also in the 
efficiency of the general arrangements employed at the 
Company’s high-power stations. The new valves had not 
only proved their usefulness for long-distance work, but had 
also considerably increased the range and practicability of 
medium and short-distance stations. 
Many new patents which he (the Chairman) considered of 


what were termed 
value had been taken out or applied for, and a new device 
with which he first carried out tests on ships of the Italian 
Navy had been considerably developed by Mr. C. 8. Franklin. 
By means of this arrangement the electric waves were 
propagated in a beam in any desired direction only, instead 
of being allowed to spread out in all directions. The 
advantages of this system were obvious, as it absolutely 
prevented stations outside of a certain angle being able to 
receive messages or signals which were not intended for 
them, besides greatly reducing mutual interference. In 
addition, it was likely to be of inestimable value to ships 
and shipping as an aid to navigation during fogs, and in 
minimising all risks of collision. It would interest share- 
holders to know that by the Company’s arrangement the 
principal wireless organisations of America, France, and 
Germany were benefited. -The Company was in close touch 
with their research work, and had the right of use of their 
patents in most parts of the world, and the sole licence for 
the whole of the British Empire. (Hear, hear.) Before 
concluding, he wished to express the appreciation, not only 
of himself, but of the Board of Directors, to Mr. Godfrey 
Isaacs, whose hard and untiring work, and whose zeal for 
the interests of the Marconi Companies, which he had so 
ably managed for a number of years, had been unsurpassable. 
(Hear, hear.) The Chairman concluded by moving the 
adoption of the report and accounts. 


THE COMMITTEE'S REPORT. 

Mr. Codfrey Isaacs’ Reply. 
Mr. Godfrey C. Isaacs (deputy chairman and managing 
director) said: I had not contemplated Saying very much to 


you to-day, as I think the ground has been very well covered 
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by our illustrious chairman. The publication, however, of 
extracts from the committee’s report seems to necessitate 
my saying something to you on that subject. Senatore G. 
Marconi has told you that we have only so far seen extracts 
from that report, as they have appeared in the morning 
papers. 

Just as I was coming to the meeting I had a copy of 
the committee's report placed in my hands. It is, as you 
see, a very long report, and I have not even had time to read 
it all through yet, but I have seen some few things in it 
which are interesting, and about which, perhaps, I may, even 
at this short notice, say something to you, which I hope will 
be of some interest and perhaps a little consolation to you. 
I am sure you must feel that you want that consolation after 
reading this morning’s papers. (Hear, hear, and laughter.) 

First of all, I would remind you that this committee 
is composed of a number of gentlemen, all of whom are 
purely technical gentlemen, except the chairman, Sir Henry 
Norman, and one other member, who is an Assistant 
Secretary of the Post Office. 

The report, in my view, apart from the technical 
information which it gives—which is very interesting, and 
which is highly satisfactory to the Marconi Company—is 
one which is obviously guided by the very clever hands of an 
experienced chairman of Parliamentary Committees. It 
requires no very great stretch of imagination to know how 
easy it would be to obtain the unanimous support of a 
number of technical gentlemen to the views so cleverly put 
forward in this report, and which would appear to technical 
gentlemen to be so natural, particularly when you bear in 
mind that the report, so far as the commercial side of 
the question is concerned, is based upon figures and infor- 
mation which were supplied by the Assistant Secretary of 
the Post Office. 

I think you will agree with me that the evidence of 
Mr. F. J. Brown, Assistant Secretary of the Post Office, 
and the immense information which Mr. Brown put before 
the Court in July, 1919, necessarily committed him to the 
evidence and information which he would give to this 
committee. There were reams of paper containing figures 
which were put forward to belittle the Marconi claim which 
was before Mr. Justice Lawrence last year, and these figures 
showed, according to Mr. Brown, that the possible services 
of the Imperial stations, had they been constructed, would 
have resulted in such a small number of words transmitted 
and received, and such small gross receipts, that the total 
value of the whole contract, had it been carried out, would 
not have exceeded £47,500. (Laughter.) That was a matter 
which, as you know, was then very fully threshed out in 
Court, and the judge did not accept Mr. Brown’s views; in 
fact, instead of estimating the value of the contract at 
£47,500, he, if I remember rightly, put it approximately at 
£1,200,000, which, reduced to present-day value, brought 
it down to some £590,000. I mention these figures only to 
indicate upon what sort of material this report is based. 

The report deals with very much the same figures as 
were placed before that Court, but I am inclined to think 
that, when the matter is considered a little later by 
Parliament, the figures which will be looked into will be, 
perhaps, very different from the figures which have formed 
the basis of this report, and which were put before the Court 
in 1919. 

Mr. Godfrey Isaacs then dealt at length with the tech- 
nical side of the report and the revolution which had been 
made in wireless practice by the system of the thermionic 
valve, and the question of State ownership versus private 
ownership. He said he did not believe they were going to 
have an Imperial chain of stations controlled and worked 
by the State or by the Post Office. If we do not build these 
stations, he concluded, we shall be entitled to a very 
substantial royalty, and I do not see how that royalty can 
be anything different from what the Government itself found 
fair a few years ago. What was fair and proper then, I think 
they would be obliged to pay us in future, assuming that 
they have recourse to the recommendations of this committee. 
I fear nothing at all from this report. You may be perfectly 
certain that we shall not sit still. (Applause.) 


The report was adopted, and the formal business 
transacted. 








